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HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY. NE hundred twenty years ago on September 1, 1808, Elias Smith 

Br Sine onrty O issued the Herald of Gospel Liberty, a religious newspaper and, 
— so far as he knew, the first ever issued, for he says in that issue: 
“A religious News-paper, is almost a new thing under the sun; I know 
not but this is the first ever published to the world.” And so far as very 
thorough investigation has revealed, it was and is the first religious news- 
paper published in the world, and hence the oldest. The design and name 
of this paper as was stated by its founder is as follows: 





pay Evewixo, Serreupen 1, 1808. 








The design of this paper is to show the liberty which belongs to men, 
as it respects their duty to God, and each cther. 

It may be that some may wish to know why this paper should be named 
the “Herald of Gospel Liberty”. This kind of Liberty is the only one which 
can make us happy, being the glorious Liberty of the sons of God which 
Christ proclaimed; and which all who have, are exhorted to stand fast in, 
being that which is given and enjoyed by the law of Liberty; which is 
given and enjoyed by the law of Liberty; which is the law of the spirit 
of life in Christ Jesus which makes free from the law of sin and death. 


In all these one hundred and twenty years since its birthday in Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, it has ever been true in purpose. 


Elias Smith found it was no easy matter to finance such a paper, and throughout its years the same difficulty 
has been found in varying degree. The past few years the burden of publishing has grown heavier on account of 
the large increase in salaries, wages of printers, and the cost of printing machinery, print paper, and supplies. 
But notwithstanding the increased cost of publication, the great importance of the paper to the Christian Church 
has increased. First, The Herald is the official crgan of the church. Second, It is the principal exponent of the 
principles of the church. Third, It is the news medium of the church. Fourth, It is the only means by which the 
different sections of our church can be in unity of purpose. Fifth, It is “the tie that binds” our church together; 
without it, we would soon break up into fractions and disintegrate. Sixth, It is the medium of communication by 
the different departments of our church with the membership of the church. Seventh, It is the principal medium 
through which our church touches and makes an impression upon the religious world. By The Herald we 
are known to cthers and to ourselves. Eighth, It is a great preacher of righteousness and many a person gets 
his spiritual uplift from its pages. There are many other reasons why The Herald should be maintained. In 
order to publish The Herald in its present form we must have at least ten thousand paid subscriptions. We 
have never yet reached ten thousand subscriptions. 


This 120th Anniversary campaign begins now and will continue throughout the month of September. Saturday, 
September 1, 1928, the 120th anniversary will be the great day of this campaign and we are asking every 
church and every minister of the Christian Church to send in from 5 to 100 new subscriptions. Hundreds of 
subscribers are delinquent and we ask each one to pay all arrears and one year in advance and they will be 
considered as 120th Anniversary renewal subscribers. We are asking every active ministers of the church to 
help in this campaign, that he appoint a committee of cone or more to make a canvass of the church membership. 
We are giving a commission of twenty-five cents for each regular two dollar subscriber to The Herald, and two 
Magazine subscribers at the regular subscription price of $1.00 
will count the same as one Herald. 





We hope to make this Anniversary campaign the most successful 
campaign ever put on by us. The result of this campaign will very 
largely determine the future of The Herald and the influence of our 
church in shaping the future religious policy of the Christian world. 
Shall we do our part or shall we fail when the goal of church unity 
is in sight and the principles for which we have contended for one 
hundred twenty-five years are about tc become almost the universal 
principles of the Church of Christ? 








By the prayers and help of the brotherhood we shall not fail. 
“Once more unto the breach, dear friends, once more” and the 
victory will be won. 





The House in Which The Herald of Gospel 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, Liberty Was First Printed at Portsmouth, 


7 y New Hampshire. 
O. W. WHITELOCK, Manager. 
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To Oar Elderly Friends 


Have you ever investigated the Annuity Investments of 
the Christian Church? Almost every department, together 
with The Christian Publishing Association, offers them. 
They are thoroughly safe, give you no trouble or worry, and 
pay you a high rate of interest as long as you live. Write 
the editor or any of our officials for specific information. 








THAT is God like? What is he 
like to you? Do you still think 
of him as you did when a little 
child, as a great king a hundred 
feet or so high sitting on an enor- 
mous gilded chair? Or have you 
tried to get so far away from that 
childish fancy that you, like a good 
many modern scientists, do not 
think of him as having personality 
and human form at all—but only as 
a vague mistiness of force or some- 
thing? Read what Rev. Clarence 
Bennett says in his sermon in this 
issue and then write us what God is 
like to you. Mr. Bennett was for- 
merly a professor at Palmer College 
and is now taking advanced work at 
Chicago University. And by the 
way, his brother, Rev. Simon Ben- 
nett, head of the Department of 
Religious Education at Elon Col- 
lege, also has an article in this is- 
sue that is well worth reading. 


The next best thing to being at 
the great World’s Sunday-school 
Convention at Los Angeles is to 
read about it. So you will be glad 
for the echoes of it from the pen 
of Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein. Some of 
his “Echoes” reached us too late 
for this issue, as did accounts of it 
from Home Mission Secretary 
Sparks. These will be in our next 
week’s issue. Your Sunday-school 
ought to know about that great 
gathering; and if it had no mem- 
bers of its own present, here are 
reports ready made for it. See that 
it gets to hear them. 


Will you be at your conference 
this year? Then we want you to 
tell us what you think was the very 
best thing you heard there. It makes 
no difference who said it or whut it 
was about—just so you think it was 
the best thing you heard. Tell us 
what it was and who said it. But 
limit your letter to one hundred 
words. Now please don’t forget. 


Those delightful youngsters in 
the charming picture on our cover 
this month are the grandchildren of 
Dr. Martyn Summerbell, the Grand 
Old Man of our whole educational 
system. He has touched thousands 
of our student body—and always 
for good. No wonder the church 
loves and reveres him. Because of 
its beauty of light and shadow and 
childhood, this picture has hung for 
several years on the walls of the 
editorial office. 
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About Folks and Things 


Miss Lucy M. Eldredge has returned 
to her office in Dayton after six weeks’ 
absence in summer schools—at Merom, 
Defiance, and Craigville, Massachusetts. 


The Northwestern Kansas Conference 
will meet with the Pleasant Home 
Church August 17-19. Those coming by 
rail should notify T. S. McDaniel, Edson, 
Kansas. Mrs. Belle McDaniel, Edson, 
Kansas, is the secretary. 


Gulph Mills, Pennsylvania, Rev. M. W. 
Butler pastor, is planning the addition of 
an educational and social building to its 
present attractive plant. Plans are well 
under way and work is expected to begin 
this fall. Brother Butler and his peo- 
ple are doing a fine and commendable 
work. 


Dewittville, New York, Rev. John 
Keeleya pastor, located at Point Chau- 
tauqua, is planning a celebration of its 
seventy-fifth anniversary on Sunday, Au- 
gust 12. An unusually fine program is 
being offered. Brother Hermon Eldredge 
and a number of Chautauqua people will 
participate in it. 

Rev. Cecil Leek, who has been serving 
the church at Albany, Indiana, has just 
accepted the call to the church at North 
Manchester, of that state, and will begin 
his work there September: 1. Brother 
Leek is one of our successful young pas- 
tors and we look forward to a fine record 
in this fine field. 


The Central Iowa Conference meets in 
its seventieth annual session with the 
Clemons Church, Rev. O. C. Huff pas- 
tor, beginning August 14 and closing 
Friday evening, August 17. A strong 
program is being offered. Rev. E. C. 
Geeding, Ferguson, president; Mrs. 
Maude Gaunt, Legrand, secretary. 

The Eel River Conference convenes at 
Winona Lake August 27 and closes Sun- 
day afternoon, September 2. This con- 
ference owns its own “Christian Tem- 
ple” on the beautiful Winona grounds, 
and holds its meetings there every year. 
Rev. R. W. Page, Pullman, Michigan, 
president; Rev. Samuel Frantz, North 
Manchester, Indiana, secretary. 


The young people of the Southern Indi- 
ana Conference met on a recent Sunday 
in Cynthiana, all of the churches being 
represented. New Liberty captured the 
banner for the largest attendance. The 
topic of the day was “Echoes From the 
Merom Summer School” and the program 
followed a day’s work at the school very 
closely. 

The Western Osage Christian Confer- 
ence will meet with the Galmey Church, 
near Weaubleau, Missouri, on the evening 
of August 8. Those coming by rail will 
be met at Weaubleau. Word should be 


sent to Rev. T. V. Crance, Flemington, 
Missouri, or Rev. J. E. Jones, Weau- 
bleau, Missouri. President, Mr. H. C. 


Replogle; secretary, Mrs. Bessie Sparks. 


During the month of July the five 
churches in Elmwood, a section of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, are uniting in con- 
ducting a daily vacation Bible school. Our 
church, Dr. W. G. Sargent pastor, is one 
of the five denominations participating. 
Mrs. J. V. Parmenter, a member of our 
church, is superintendent of the school, 
and several of the young people are giv- 
ing their services as teachers and assist- 
ants. 

Rev. S. M. Lynam is closing his pas- 
torate with the Bathurst Street Christian 
Church, Toronto, Ontario, and is open for 
work in the States after September 1. 
Brother Lynam is a graduate of Elon 
College and widely known throughout the 
Southland as the regular contributor for 
a number of years of news comments 
for The Christian Sun. We will be hap- 
py to see him nicely located in the States 
again. 

Two hundred Japanese delegates to the 
World’s Sunday-school Convention at Los 
Angeles are touring the United States. 
They were tendered a reception in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Monday, July 30, by Gov- 
ernor Donahey and a committee of one 
hundred. Mr. Hermon Eldredge repre- 
sented the Christian Church on this com- 
mittee. The principal address at the re- 
ception was given by Dr. W. O. Thomp- 
son, president-emeritus of Ohio State 
University. 

Rev. A. R. Van Cleave closed his serv- 
ices with the Mount Olive Church, Cen- 
tral Indiana Conference, with a very 
delightful all-day meeting on the fourth 
Sunday of July. The pastor was assisted 
in the pulpit by Rev. James Conlin, of 
Mecca, Indiana. Brother Van Cleave has 
but one more visit to each of his other 
churches—Merom and Big Springs, of the 
Western Indiana Conference. This early 
closing of his pastorate is necessitated by 
his return to his work at Elon College. 
These churches have not yet secured a 
successor. 

Dr. E. C. Fry, now home on furlough 
from Japan, was in Dayton last week 
conferring with Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary Minton and visiting friends. He 
reached California from Japan in time 
to attend the great Sunday-school Con- 
vention at Los Angeles. While in Ohio 
he visited one day with Miss Angie Crew, 
who is also home on furlough, at West 
Milton and preached on Sunday morning 
for Dr. E. A. Watkins at Walnut Hills, 
Dayton. He then continued on his way to 
Peterboro, New Hampshire, where he 
will visit with his daughter, Mrs. Anna 
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F. Wood, whose home will be his head- 
quarters while in America. 

The Sugar Creek Church, near Kirklin, 
Indiana, Rev. Bert Page, pastor, recently 
closed a “Six Sunday Drive” with much 
success. Both the Fathers’ and Mothers’ 
Day programs were fine and the attend- 
ance good, but the Young People’s Day 
was the banner Sunday. Brother Nor- 
man Renn, a young man from Kirklin, 
gave the address of the day. Children’s 
Day was also a fine success, the house 
being crowded to capacity. When the 
conference meets with this church this 
fall, it will find the various lines of work 
in a thriving condition. 

Sandusky Church, near Keokuk, Iowa, 
has had no services for a year. Never- 
theless the faithful have kept up their 
interest and have reroofed the church, 
paid off an old debt, and made other im- 
provements. Through the help of Keo- 
kuk friends who have summer cottages 
near, electric lights have been installed. 
There is a good Sunday-school and a fine 
Ladies’ Aid, and we are earnestly hoping 
that a pastor may be secured; for cer- 
tainly a people who have the loyalty to 
keep the work going like this without a 
leader are deserving of a minister of real 
quality. 

“College Day’ was observed on a re- 
cent Sunday at our church at Ravena, 
New York, and the meetings received ex- 
tended front-page attention from the lo- 
cal paper. Warren Beezarde, a junior at 
Defiance, presided at the morning serv- 
ice, and the speakers were Thomas White, 
a graduate of Defiance now studying at 
Albany Medical College, and Judson Paul, 
a senior at Butler College. The evening 


‘ service was given over to the co-eds, Miss 


Ruth Youmans, of Albany, a Defiance 
student who graduated from Boston Uni- 
versity last June and now principal of 
the daily vacation Bible school at Ravena, 
being the speaker. 


Wingate, Western Indiana Conference, 
held a centennial celebration of the 
founding of the church which extended 
throughout eight days. Each day had 
its special features, different from every 
other day, and the whole community was 
highly pleased with the results. A num- 
ber of ex-pastors were present and they 
also pronounce it a great occasion, Rev. 
J. R. Cortner, the pastor, and his people 
put a great deal of effort into the prepa- 
ration of this unique program and cer- 
tainly deserve the success which it at- 
tained. Brother and Sister Cortner are 
now enjoying their vacation with friends 
at Farmland, Indiana, a former pas- 
torate. 

Shermanville Christian Church, Kan- 
sas, has suffered the loss of one of its 
most devoted members in the death of 
Brother A. P. Melstrom, who passed 

(Continued on page forty-seven) 
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Understanding and Christian Unity 


standing. There can be no hope of a union of 

the churches so long as they misunderstand 
each other. Indeed there is no hope whatever of 
ever bringing about a union of the followers of 
Jesus Christ until they not only understand each 
other’s viewpoints but also come to a far better 
understanding of the real heart of the gospel than 
many in the Church now seem to _ possess. One 
would have to go far to find a better example of 
what we have in mind than that contained in a let- 
ter printed in The Christian Century for July 26. 
Deploring the fact that the Episcopal Church, by its 
refusal to recognize anyone as rightfully a minis- 
ter of the gospel of Jesus Christ unless he is of the 
true apostolic succession, is prevented from union 
with other Protestant bodies, or even holding union 
communion services with them, the author of this 
letter, himself an Episcopalian, advocates a very 
naive and simple escape from this predicament. He 
would have the Episcopal Church ordain a few bish- 
ops for other denominations, thus introducing the 
seed of true ordination into these other churches, 
something after the manner in which our grand- 
mothers used to get a start of yeast from each other. 


Ts way to Christian unity is through under- 


T is a proposal that has been made before—this 

and the kindred plan of having the Episcopal 
Church itself reordain the ministers of all other 
churches. The most impressive, indeed the only 
really impressive, thing about such proposals is that 
they could be made at all by men who are honestly 
and seriously seeking a way to unite the churches. 
The very fact that such schemes should be advanced 
reveals a lack of understanding, both of their fellow 
Christians and of the whole trend of modern think- 
ing, which is truly incredible. For instance, the 
author of the letter objects to a mutual recognition 
of existing Christian ministries and the right of any 
Christian minister to celebrate the Lord’s Supper in 
any church of any denomination, on the ground that: 
“The one great thing that stands in the way is the 
opinion of the Episcopal Church. and _ that 
Opinion can never be given up without the Episcopal 
Church repudiating its own history.” He says it 


would be impossible ‘without sacrificing our con-. 


science” to recognize the ministry of other denomi- 
nations, but believes that his bishop plan mentioned 
above would “enable all to join in without having 
to repudiate anything.” 


OW it is this inability of Episcopalians to see the 
LN utter absurdity and uselessness of such a pro- 
posal which makes their approach to union of the 
churches such an impossible one. In the first place, 
it wholly misjudges the mind and temper of the rest 
of the Protestant ministry. They, too, have a con- 
science which they are in no mood to sacrifice on the 
altar of Episcopal unity. They, too, have a history 
and a conception of the ministry and of Christ’s 
Church which they have no intention of repudiating. 
They do not believe that the “historic ministry” of 
the Episcopal Church has any special virtue above 
their own nor any sacred charm which they need or 
want. Nor could they, through reordination or in 
other manner, be inducted into the apostolic succes- 
sion without repudiating their own ministry and its 
long history of God-crowned sacrifices and victories. 
Simply to suggest such a thing is to prove one’s self 
surprisingly ignorant of the non-Episcopal ministry 
—which ministry makes up by far the larger part of 
the Protestant clergy. Our Episcopal friends will 
never be in a position to approach the question of 
union with the rest of Protestantism with any hope 
whatever of success until their proposals are based 
on a clearer knowledge of how unanimously the great 
body of the Protestant ministry look upon the doc- 
trine of apostolic succession as not only absurd and 
egotistical but also as an inherent contradiction of 
the most primary Protestant concept of both the 
Church and the gospel. Wholesome candor requires 
that this unquestionable fact be made very plain to 
cur Episcopal brethren seeking the path to union. 


UT not only are proposals like those mentioned 

above built upon a lack of understanding of the 
rest of the Church but also upon a misunderstand- 
ing of the trend of modern thinking. The whole 
drift of modern thought is away from the sort of 
sacerdotalism and ceremonialism which make the 
doctrine of apostolic succession possible. The same 
thing is true of immersion as the only mode of bap- 
tism or any other rite or ceremony which roots down 
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into the spirit of ritualism and legalism. The mind 
of the Church today is more and more turning away 
from such insistence upon physical and material ob- 
‘servance and coming more and more to place the sole 
emphasis upon spiritual loyalty and purpose. How- 
ever much our forefathers may have fought over the 
proper line of royal succession in the Church, and 
however bitterly they may have contended over cere- 
monial technique as did the scribes and Pharisees 
of old, the whole thinking world at the present time 
has its face set in the opposite way, and the further 
it goes in Christian brotherhood the less and less 
value it attaches to these divisive things. Belief in 
an enchanted virtue through an apostolic ministry 
or through a particular mode of baptism is simply 
out of harmony with all the rest of modern thought 
or modern practice among the churches. Even among 
the thinking portion of the Episcopal and Baptist 
and Disciple churches themselves this is so. Take 
the writings of any of their own best ministers to- 
day, and apostolic succession or immersion as the 
only mode of baptism or immersion only for church 
membership stand out like a sore toe that is forever 
getting in the way of the clearer thinking and 
broader fellowship of these very men themselves. 
To thousands of Episcopals, the doctrine of apos- 
tolic succession is like a monkey wrench which dis- 
rupts and distorts the logic of all the rest of their 
beliefs. They will either have to repudiate it or they 
will have to repudiate the entire body of modern 
Christian faith and action to which an ever-increas- 
ing number of them are turning. The same is true of 
thousands of those whose denominations require im- 
mersion for church membership. Such an attitude 
and belief on baptism stand out in brazen conflict 
with all the rest that they think and preach about 
Christ and his Church, and are an open offense +o 
neir own sense of Christian fellowship. Such deg- 
mas and practices are incongruous to the modern 
conception of freedom and unity about which these 
churches themselves talk so much. Hence to hope 
to bring about the union of the followers of Jesus 
Christ through the “restoration” of an “apostolic 
ministry” or of a certain mode of baptism is as futile 
a thing as sensible men ever attempted. The whole 
movement of modern Christian thinking and prac- 
tice is in the other direction—even within these 
churches themselves. 


Doubtless there will have to be a lot of “re- 
pudiating”—or at least of letting go and giving up— 
on the part of many if the followers of Christ are 
ever to unite; but it is utter foolishness to expect 
that repudiation to come from those who hold and 
have held the beliefs and position towards which the 
whole of modern thought and Christian practice are 
more and more tending. A frank recognition of this 
fact will put an end to a vast deal of self-deception 
and foolish waste of time in the quest for Christian 
union. 
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The Congregational Churches 


E ARE delighted to give our readers in this 
\X/ issue an appraisal of the Congregational 
Churches by Dr. William E. Gilroy, the 
editor of The Congregationalist, the weekly which 
bears the same relation to that communion which 
The Herald bears to our own. Dr. Gilroy is one of 
the ablest and most highly cultured of all of the 
editors of religious periodicals and at the same time 
one of the keenest interpreters of the moral and re- 
ligious involvements of our own times. Since he 
came to The Congregationalist some years ago, he 
has maintained and even increased its traditionally 
high prestige among the religious journals. He has 
manifested a most gracious friendship for the editor 
of The Herald and for our people, and has put the 
influence of his periodical behind the proposal for the 
union of our two churches. 

Our readers will be particularly interested in his 
article. We all need to know the Congregational 
Church better. Taken on the whole, it has had a 
great record, one that in part was intimately related 


‘to some of the most highly cherished beginnings of 


American history. The Congregational Church has 
carried a peculiarly fine flavor into every genera- 
tion it has served, and its spirit and position have be- 
come so much like those of our own denomination 
that it is hard to detect wherein they differ when at 
their best. It is interesting to study the latter part 
of Dr. Gilroy’s article to see how closely the two 
churches parallel each other in spirit and desire. 
Truly we, too, have desired that the Christian 
Church should be a gateway and not a fence to shut 
men in. Both churches can bring valuable contribu- 
tion to any union which they may form. Their 
uniting will give an example and impetus which are 
bound to have helpful influence on the whole cause 
of organic union. 


Making the Democratic Party Wet 


VERY day makes plainer the fact that we were 
E; right in our last week’s editorial when we as- 

serted that the machinery and influence of the 
Democratic party have for the present been captured 
by the wet Tammany forces and that the only hope 
of preventing it from becoming permanently the 
wet party is for enough dry Democrats to refuse to 
work and vote for Governor Smith to everlastingly 
defeat him at the polls this fall. Outside of a few 
dry Democratic politicians who are making a 
pathetic figure of themselves and whose lack of back- 
bone makes them objects of pity—many of them be- 
ing old and in their dotage—the rest of the nation, 
both wet and dry, clearly recognize the fact that the 
liquor forces are in the saddle in the Democratic 
party and have control of its machinery. Says a 
very able and experienced political observer at Wash- 
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‘ington, in his regular weekly letter to The New 
Republic for July 26: 


Everybody knows Hoover to be a Republican, a Protestant 
and a dry. Everybody knows Smith to be a Democrat, a 
Catholic and a wet. What do other so-called issues and 
arguments amount to? Nothing. These are the real things 
in this fight, and they stand out so clearly at the start that 
stressing them one way or the other is unnecessary... . 
Notwithstanding these fundamental facts, the selection by 
Smith of the little Irish Catholic, dripping wet, Republican 
chairman of the finance committee of the General Motors 
to direct his campaign is so completely without precedent 
that it opens up a new and fertile field for speculation. 

The moment the Smith leadership was accepted at Houston, 
the Democratic party completely changed in character and 
conduct. It changed inside as well as out. It sloughed off 
its old habits and traditions and took on, with new control, 
a new direction. It is headed the other way. To those who 
looked below the surface this was plain enough at Houston. 
When the facts are kept clearly in mind, the Raskob selection 
is the logical and intelligent follow-up cf the Smith nomina- 
tion and leadership. It accentuates the fact that the fight 
is going to be along wet and dry lines. ... Raskob is a 
prime factor in the Association Against Prohibition. 
Raskob emphasized the liquor issue in the speech of ac- 
ceptance, so carefully prepared for him that he read it with 
hesitation and haltingly. Raskob is so wet that at Houston, 
so I am told, where he went with Bill Kenny, Mrs. Smith 
and all the other Smiths, in Bill’s private car, he argued 
violently against the nomination of a dry for Vice-President. 
What he wanted was a straight-out wet ticket without camou- 
flage or concealment. His selection as chairman makes the 
Democratic party far wetter than it was before. The only 
dry things about it are the platform, which will be discarded, 
and the candidate for Vice-President, who will be forgotten. 


The Commonweal, a brilliant Roman Catholic 
religious journal, an admirer of Governor Smith, and 
a defender of his wetness, says in its issue for July 


a 


25: 


Each step the Democratic party takes shows more clearly 
how completely, under Governor Smith’s leadership, it has 
broken with its past. . .. The Raskob appointment—it was 
an appcintment—is simply one more of the many evidences 
that the dead past is buried and that there is a new and 
youthful Democratic party. . . . In compelling the National 
Committee to accept Mr. Raskcb, Governor Smith aroused 
fear, doubt, and opposition among those committeemen who 
thought it bad politics tc rub it in. Mr. Raskob is a wet, a 
Catholic, and urban. It would be better politics to assuage 
the hostility of the South and West by poulticing Smith’s 
wetness, urbanism, and Catholicism with some chairman who 
is dry, Protestant, and rural. The governor overrode their 
opposition. 

Never in the history of this nation have the Prot- 
estant religious periodicals been more agreed than 
that Al Smith and his backers are determined to 
tear down prohibition and that they have slyly got- 
ten hold of the Democratic party for this very pur- 
pose. These periodicals have accepted this chal- 
lenge of the wet forces with a courage that is admir- 
able—especially in the South, where most of their 
readers are Democrats. Every religious paper that 
we have seen coming from the South is outspoken 
against Smith, Tammany, and their cohorts and the 
trick they are playing upon the Democratic party. 
One of the sanest and bravest of these is our own 
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Christian Sun, under the strong pen of Dr. J. O. 
Atkinson. As a sample of what he says to his south- 
ern Democrats, read this which he wrote on a visit 
to New York City the other day, printed in his issue 
for July 19: 


New York is talking Al Smith and rejoicing over the pros- 
pect of bringing in more and more liquor. . . . He chose as 
the manager of his campaign a Catholic of course, and a 
militant wet, a member and director of the Association 
Against the Enforcement cf Prohibition. John J. Raskob 
is his name, and in his speech of acceptance last night, he 
said this campaign must be anti-prohibition, a militant wet 
campaign. He is a Tammany man of course, and four years 
ago was a Republican and voted for Coolidge; but had now 
come to the Democratic party because it was wet and would 
wage a campaign for the wets. He is the man—a Republican 
most of his life—who has been chosen by Governor Smith 
and Tammany Hall to whip us Democrats of the South into 
line and make us vote “straight” for a man who is politically 
and personally very wet. One New York paper says edi- 
torially today that of course the “Solid South” will go fer 
Smith, even if he is whisky soaked himself and a militant 
wet, because it has not voted otherwise since the War. 

Well, may be so. The Ides of November will tell. 


As another fair sample of what the religious press 
of the South is saying, read this from the Western 
Recorder, of the Southern Baptist Church, which 
resents the insult to the dry and Democratic South: 

The soul of the South has been betrayed by the official 
leaders of that political party tc which the South has hitherto 
given its sufferance. Those office-seeking politicians, and 
their insidious devotion to bringing themselves into contact 
with the loaves and fishes of publichap, had entirely forgotten 
the character of the citizenship which was misrepresented 
by them in the Houston Convention. ... The selection of 
Smith’s manager suggests that it is all right to have a Re- 
publican bolter lead the campaign, but horrible for a Demo- 
crat to bolt the campaign! 

While it is too soon to measure fully the force of the 
resentment of the dry and Christian South against this be- 
trayal at the hands of the baser elements of the party to 
which it has given support, it is becoming daily more ap- 
parent that the hard-boiled little political medicine-makers 
of the party are due to learn some lessons before another 
year has passed that should be very wholesome to them, 
hard-boiled and “practical” as they are. God grant that it 
may be so! 

So far have the wet forces gone in capturing and 
using the machinery of the Democratic party in this 
campaign that few indeed would care to risk their 
intellectual standing and integrity by denying that 
the whole political situation has been changed there- 
by. Those dry Christians who have loved and 
trusted and voted for the Democratic party all of 
their lives have suddenly awakened to find it in the 
hands of an entirely different type of men than those 
whose memory they have cherished—Cleveland, 
Wilson, Bryan, and others like them. Smith and 
Raskob stand for about everything these Christian 
voters themselves have not stood for and have never 
thought the Democratic party stood for. To talk 
about party loyalty in such a case becomes an ab- 
surdity too silly for anything but politically ingrown 
minds. 





The Congregational Churches 


O understand the history of Con- 

gregationalism in America and the 

principle underlying the churches 
of the Congregational order, one must go 
back to movements of religion in Six- 
teenth Century England. That country 
had broken with Rome, and movements 
were developing that led to the establish- 
ing of the Church of England on the one 
hand and the foundations of English 
Nonconformity upon the other. 

It will be remembered that Protestant- 
ism officially came into England in rather 
inglorious fashion as a result of the ma- 
trimonial troubles of King Henry VIII. 
English Protestantism, however, neither 
in its inherent quality nor in its historic 
significance, is to be judged by that out- 
ward circumstance. The Reformation 
would unquestionably have reached Eng- 
land apart altogether from the divorce 
problems of King Henry, and no one can 
survey the religious life of that time 
without being impressed by high quality 
of leadership and the deep sincerity as- 
sociated with the Reformation in Eng- 
land. 

It was an era when men were taking 


the issues of faith seriously, and when 
intense convictions had divided England 


into conflicting religious groups. The 
main groups were four. There were, first 
of all, those who favored the breach with 
Rome and the establishing of a church 
with its headship on English soil—the 
main movement which resulted, and con- 
tinued, in the Established Church of Eng- 
land. Secondly, there were the Roman 
Catholics, who still believed that the true 
authority was in the Roman See and who 
sought to undo the work of the Reforma- 
tion and reestablish the authority of 
Rome. In the third place, there were 
those known as Puritans, who did not ob- 
ject to the association between Church 
and state, but who were thoroughly op- 
posed to Rome and who desired to see 
the national church purified and reformed 
of various abuses. But there was a 
fourth group, the true precursors of those 
later known as Congregatinalists, who 
were thoroughgoing independents. These 
were opposed to all authority of the state 
in matters of religion and claimed that 
the only way of having a purified church 
was to have a church of sanctified mem- 
bership under the direction and control of 
its own members as led by the spirit of 
Christ. This group was variously known 
as “Separatists”, or “Brownists”, and it 
was to this group that the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers who came to New England be- 
longed. 

The conception that these Separatists 
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or Independents had of the Church was 
based upon the New Testament idea of 
the presence of Christ in the souls of 
believers and in the company of those as- 
sembled in his name. They stood firmly 
on the New Testament principle enunci- 
ated by Jesus himself, “Where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them,” and 
their contention was that the true Church 
was established not in size, nor in his- 
toric prestige, nor in external authority, 
but in the presence of Christ. Where 
even two or three were assembled in 
Christ’s name, realizing his presence, 
there were found all the elements of a 
true church. 

This is the very essence of Congrega- 
tionalism, both historically and in its 
spiritual significance. Like most groups 
in fellowship upon the basis of a great 
and lofty principle,» Congregationalists 
have not always been true to the ultimate 
ideal. There have been times, in fact, 
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ALL MANKIND 
HY do | dare love all mankind? 


‘Tis mot because each face, 
form, 
Is comely, for it is not so; 
Nor is it that each soul is warm 
With any godlike glow. 
Yet there’s no one to whom’s not given 
Some little lineament of heaven, 
Some partial symbol, at the least, in sign 
Of what should be, if it is not, within, 
Reminding of the death of sin 
And life of the divine. 
There was a time, full well I know, 
When I had not yet seen you so; 
Time was, when few seemed fair; 
But now, as through the streets | go, 
There seems no face so shapeless, so 
Forlorn, but that there’s something 
there 
That, like the heavens, doth declare 
The glory of the great All-Fair; 
And so mine own each one | call; 
And so | dare to love you all. 
—Henry Septimus Sutton. 
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when the local church has manifested 
more of the narrowness and bigotry of 
sectarianism and of the arbitrariness of 
popery, than of the largeness of freedom 
and the magnanimity of the spirit of 
Christ. There have been times when 
even professing liberty in respect of 
creed there has been effort to make a 
rather harsh creed a dominant power in 
the life of the fellowship. One would not 
wish in a sketch of this sort to ignore 
such efforts in connection with the his- 
tory of Andover Seminary, recently ex- 
cellently summarized by Professor Daniel 


Evans, and in some of the controversies 
a generation or two ago associated with 
the American Board. But this also must 
be strongly emphasized: The original 
principle of Congregationalism, in the 
purity of its demand for religious lib- 
erty, and in its emphasis upon the true 
and ultimate authority in the Church as 
found in the presence of Christ, is as a 
beacon light to which Congregationalists 
have always returned, in theory and for 
the most part in practice, no matter how 
far they might be cast upon the stormy 
seas of controversy or how much the ex- 
igencies of controversy might lead to tem- 
porary lapses from the glory of their 
pristine faith and vision. 


The outstanding leaders of the Congre- 
gational Churches today, no matter how 
wide might be their variations of temper 
and view, would be found as one upon this 
great principle of the liberty of the local 
church, and, therefore, the liberty of the 
individual Christian in Christ. They hold 
the New Testament ideal that because of 
his relation to Christ the individual be- 
liever is called to be a prophet, a priest, 
and a king. This is at the very foun- 
dation of their conception of Church and 
state, and it is also for them the domi- 
nant ideal of democracy in the state. 


It is often said that Congregationalism 
is “democracy in church government”. 
That is a simple and convenient defini- 
tion, true enough as far as it goes, but 
entirely inadequate as a statement of the 
essential fact. It is much more true to 
say that democracy in America is the 
child of independency in religion, than 
that independency in religion is the pro- 
duct of American democracy. The Com- 
pact in the Mayflower might well be re- 
garded as the beginning of American de- 
mocracy, but that Compact was a distinct 
expression of the religious experiences 
and convictions of the men who signed 
it. Also back of that contract were the 
principles which through struggle de- 
veloped democracy in Great Britain 
through the rule of Parliament in spite 
of the forms of aristocracy. It is in these 
deeper movements of Independency both 
across the sea and on this continent that 
the full meaning of Congregationalism is 
realized. 

I have referred to the four distinct re- 
ligious parties in England and to the 
struggles following the Reformation. It 
was an era of persecution when those 
who wished to establish the sole authority 
of Rome and those who wished to estab- 
lish the sole authority of the Church of 
England alike persecuted those who dif- 
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fered from them. When James VI of 
Scotland came to the throne of England, 
as James I, in 1608, all parties were look- 
ing hopefully to him. The Romanists 
hoped that he would undo the work of 
Queen Elizabeth and -favor the Roman 
Church; others hoped that he would con- 
tinue the work of Elizabeth and strength- 
en the national Church of England; while 
the Independents and Nonconformists in 
religion hoped that he would relax the 
laws against Nonconformity and estab- 
lish religious liberty in the land. The 
course that James took is well known. 
The world is indebted to him for his part 
in promoting the translation of the Scrip- 
tures known as the “King James” or 
“Authorized” version, but otherwise his 
reign is recorded as one of vigorous per- 
secution. He said concerning the Non- 
conformists, “I will make them conform 
or I will harry them out of the land.” 

The regulations that were enforced in 
this effort to compel every one to submit 
to the authority of the national church 
are almost unbelievable in present-day 
America where the fullest religious lib- 
erty is recognized. It was illegal even 
for more than five people to meet togeth- 
er for a simple prayer meeting in a pri- 
vate house. The Independents were loyal 
citizens who desired nothing but the priv- 
ilege of worshiping God according to 
their own consciences, but the refusal to 
conform to the authority of the king in 
matters of religion led to the flight of 
certain Independents to Leyden, in Hol- 
land, where they established a free con- 
gregation under the leadership of their 
pastor, John Robinson. These people, 
however, were English by speech and 
habit. They appreciated their new-found 
liberty but they did not like the idea of 
bringing up their children in a foreign 
land. Hence came their idea of seeking 
a sanctuary in America. 

It is not necessary that I should nar- 
rate again the story of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers, now a part of our national history, 
but it is perhaps advisable that I should 
emphasize the fact that these Pilgrim 
Fathers were true Congregationalists; 
that is, they were Independents by con- 
viction, who believed in the complete sep- 
aration between Church and state and 
who believed in the authority and free- 
dom of the Church as derived from the 
presence of Christ in the souls and in the 
fellowship of believers. It is necessary 
to emphasize this because a few years 
later continued persecution in England 
brought to New England colonies of Puri- 
tans, who were not Congregationalists by 
conviction, who had not opposed the un- 
ion of Church and state in England, and 
who had considerable influence in the de- 
velopment of a time of religious life in 
New England in which state and 
Church were more definitely associated 
than would probably have been the case 
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Communion With God 


A MopErRN PsaLM 


| My soul knoweth thee, O my God. 

{| Even though my veiled eyes have not seen thee, yet am I 
acquainted with thee. 

{| Even though my dull ears have not heard thy voice, nor the 
footfalls of thy going, yet art thou no stranger to me. 

| I have known thee in the exalted thoughts, the mystic emo- 
tions, the sublime aspirations which thou hast sent to bless my 
life. 

{| Thou hast revealed thyself to my waiting spirit. 

| Not in vain have I sought thee. 

{| As the swift-fleeting years bring their holy experiences to my 
soul, have I more and more become conscious of thee. 

| All the earth doth tell of thy loving power and of thy holy 
purposes. 

{ In the splendor of the glorious dawn and in the purple shad- 
ows of departing day have I felt thy presence. 


{| In the silences of the mountain peaks, and in the song of the 
thrush nesting in the deep woods, and in the fury of the sea 
tossed by the wild tempest, have I become conscious of thee. 
All the history of mankind does declare thy holy law. 

{| In the calamities which come to haughty nations have I dis- 


cerned thy righteous judgments. 

{| In the blessings which obedient peoples have inherited, have 
I learned anew the beauty of holiness and the glory of brother- 
hood. 

{| In fulfilling thy loving purposes I have found my joy, and in 
toiling for the establishment of thy everlasting Kingdom have I 
discovered my satisfaction. 

{ As children are strong through their father’s love, so do I re- 


joice in thee. 





{| My desire is for thee, O God! I open my soul to thy incoming. 
—Philip L. Frick, in The Christian Advocate. 
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had the pure Pilgrim strain continued 
its work. Here in America the new task, 
building their civilization in hostile sur- 
roundings, as well as certain common ele- 
ments of religious experience, drew Pil- 
grim and Puritan together, the one in- 
fluencing the other. 

American Congregationalism has re- 
sulted from this combination. It has had 
in it through the three centuries of its de- 
velopment elements both of the Pilgrim 
spirit and of the more formal Puritan in- 
fluence. At times the one strain has pre- 
dominated over the other. In the earlier 
half of the last century the Puritan strain 
was largely in the ascendency, manifest- 
ing itself in the undue authority given to 
creeds and platforms and formal organi- 
zation. In the last half century the Pil- 
grim strain has been in the ascendency, 
and it is manifest at the present hour in 


a pronounced emphasis upon the freedom 
of the individual in matters of faith and 
the freedom of the local church in all 
that pertains to its life and environment. 

It must be manifest to every one that 
in the vexed controversies that have 
raged over matters of Biblical criticism 
and theological orthodoxy, the Congrega- 
tional Churches have manifested in prac- 
tice a large freedom. In the Congrega- 
tional fellowship at the present hour will 
be found both extreme Fundamentalists 
and extreme Liberals, neither, for the 
most part, challenging the other’s right 
to his convictions. It is this that in large 
measure has been the strength of the Con- 
gregational fellowship; and I think that 
any careful student of the life of our 
churches during the past half century 
would feel that this freedom on the whole 
has been favorable to truth. In the main, 
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though the forms and expressions of faith 
have changed, it would be found that un- 
der conditions of free inquiry and ex- 
pression the Congregational fellowship in 
general has never been closer to the great 
essentials of the Christian religion than 
at the present hour. 

A Congregationalist recognizes that 
the free principles which have been at the 
basis of his personal faith and his de- 
nominational allegiance have in some 
form or other been the motive power in 
the lives and experiences of many in oth- 
er communions. The Congregational 
principle of independency, with its em- 
phasis upon freedom in Christ, has not 
been the monopoly of any one group or of 
those who bore a particular name. It is 
the recognition of this fact that makes 
so many in our fellowship desirous for a 
larger fellowship of all who recognize the 
free principle of religious faith and as- 
sociation. The true Congregationalist is 
not in any sense a denominationalist or 
a sectarian. The principle that he most 
strongly emphasizes means the very de- 
nial of sectarian limitation. As I ex- 
pressed it at one time shortly after com- 
ing to the editorship of The Congrega- 


tionalist, Congregationalism is not a de- 
nominational fence, but a gateway which 
opens in its liberty to as large a fellow- 
ship as the Christian is capable of exer- 
cising. That expression of the matter 
elicited the strong confirmation of emi- 
nent Congregationalists like Dr. Albert 
E. Dunning, a distinguished predecessor 
in the editorial office, and Dr. George A. 
Gordon, whose forty-three years’ pastor- 
ate of the Old South Church made him in 
many ways the most distinguished Con- 
gregationalist of his generation. Increas- 
ingly the spirit of Congregationalists and 
of Congregational churches vindicates 
this view. 

If there is one thing in which we are 
weak, it is in what might be called the 
denominational spirit. Our ministers, 
our laymen, our churches are concerned 
primarily not for the growth and pres- 
tige of churches that bear a particular 
name that have a certain historic con- 
nection; their great purpose is the 
growth of the Kingdom of God and the 
largeness of the liberty and fellowship 
that has bound them together in the 
gospel. . 

Boston, Massachusetts. 


In Our Yesterdays 


BY REV. J. F. BURNETT, D. D. 
For Thirty-three Years Secretary of the General Convention 


Twelfth Article 


at Ripley, Brown County, Ohio, in 

October, 1877, at which t:me I was 
admitted to licentiate membership. Ripley 
is one of the larger towns in the confer- 
ence territory, and at that time we had a 
flourishing church there, the only one in 
the conference having full-time preach- 
ing. At that time we had a flourishing 
church at Bethel, the second largest town 
in Clermont County, and one at George- 
town, the county seat of Brown County, 
both of which are now churches of the 
Disciples of Christ. The original Chris- 
tian Chapel at Georgetown was later used 
for school purposes, and U. S. Grant at- 
tended school there. 

At this session of the conference, there 
were thirty-seven churches reported, nav- 
ing a total membership of 5,128—four 
hundred and forty-two having been re- 
ceived during that year. 

The Christian Annual for 1928 gave 
the membership as follows: Churches 25, 
membership 2,213, confessions 35. Twen- 
ty-four Sunday-schools were reported in 
1877, six of which had continued through- 
out the year, but some others for but : 
few months only. 

Elder T. W. Graybill was chairman of 
the examining committee, who, when I 


a= Southern Ohio Conference met 


met him face to face, seemed to burn me 
through with his keen, penetrating eyes. 
After holding me in his gaze for what 
seemed an age to me, he said: “Young 
man, can you read?” 

When told that I could, he said, as he 
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BE STRONG, MY SOUL 
MP scenes of daily toil and strife 


And things we've said and done, 
The many ups and downs of life— 
Its battles, lost and won: 
When fears are strong, fond hopes de- 
ferred, 
And hearts, by fancies wild, are stirred: 
Be strong, my soul, work on in faith 
For that day, yet to be, 
When the knowledge of God shall cover 
the earth, 
As the waters cover the sea. 


Faint not should seeming failure come, 
Nor quail before defeat! 
Know well, thy God is with thee where 
Success and failure meet. 
He sees—he knows—he’ll call it good, 
If you have done the best you could. 
So still keep strong in faith and love, 
For that day soon will be. 
When the knowledge of GOD 
cover the earth, 
As the waters cover the seal 
—Ida Wilson Derby, in 
The Baptist. 
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handed me a copy of the New Testament, 
“We will have you read.” 

As I was reading, he took the book 
out of my hand, saying: “Is that the 
way you would read to your congrega- 
tion?” 

When told that it was, he asked: “Do 
you think they would know what you 
were doing?” 

After membership had been granted to 
me, Elder N. Summerbell said to me: 
“Well, young man, you are going to 
preach, are you?” 

I told him that I was going to try. 

“Well,” replied he, “always preach as 
much as you can, but never as long as 
you can.” 

Notwithstanding the advice of the good 
and wise Doctor, I have done both, and 
at the same time. : 

The year following I attended the con- 
ference, meeting that year at Dallas, in 
Highland: County, where I had the good 
fortune to hear that prince of preachers, 
Rev. Perry G. Watson. It was on a 
Friday evening, and a more eloquent 
sermon I have not yet heard. A single 
remark about it has influenced every ser- 
mon I have prepared during the fifty 
years of my ministry. Groups of preach- 
ers were speaking in highly complimen- 
tary terms of the very remarkable ser- 
mon of the evening, when I overheard 
Elder Newhouse say that the beauty of 
the sermon was the absence of superflu- 
ous proof-texts. That remark caught my 
ear, and settled the matter of sermon- 
building with me; and my sermons have 
been minus the proof-texts, when prob- 
ably they would have been more convinc- 
ing had such texts been used. 


There were six preachers entertained 
in the same home during this session, 
Elder Watson and myself being num- 
bered among them. After the service on 
that Friday evening, we were all seated 
about a blazing fire in an old-fashioned 
fireplace, for the air was full of frost and 
the atmosphere quite chilly. Elder Wat- 
son sat at the side of the fireplace with 
his chair tilted back against the jam. 
During a lull in the conversation, one of 
the preachers said, as he drew a printed 
sermon from his pocket, which he had re- 
cently preached in the county seat of his 
home county and which had been printed 
in the county paper, that he would like 
to read it to the company. There being 
no objections voiced, he proceeded to 
read. During the reading, Elder Watson 
kept combing’ his beard with his fingers, 
though paying strict attention to the 
reading. When the reader ceased, Elder 
Watson asked to know the author of the 
sermon. The reader anticipating a com- 
pliment, said: “I am.” 

“Well,” said Elder Watson, “it sounds 
nice enough, but there is no truth in it.” 

He then proceeded to analyze the state- 
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ments and to show wherein the author 
was mistaken in his conclusions. From 
the opening sentence to the closing one, 
Elder Watson showed such keen judg- 
ment, such knowledge of history and the 
Bible, and spoke with such frankness 
and clearness, that midnight came ere we 
knew it. He concluded with the follow- 
ing story. Said he: Two boys had lost 
their way home; night came on and they 
found themselves wandering they knew 
not where; finally they came to a stream 
of water which to them seemed awfully 
deep, but they must get home; one of 
the boys waded in, and when quite all the 
way over, he called back to his brother 
saying: “Come on, George, it is not so 
deep as it is dark.” 

In the very early sessions of the South- 
ern Ohio Conference, and I think it equal- 
ly true of others, especially of the west- 
ern conferences, very little business was 
done. Indeed, there was very little to do. 
Much time would be spent in prayer and 
testimony meetings. Most of the time 
there would be three sermons a day, and 
sometimes four; and as often as other- 
wise the man who preached would not 
know that he would be called upon until 
the time came for him to begin, for every 
man was expected to be able to give a 
reason for the hope that was in him. It 
was a period of evolution, and in many of 
the sessions the spirit of revolution was 
present and expressive. There were no 
precedents, no law, no directing head; and 
the action of any one session was likely 
to be reversed by the one following. Min- 
isters were unsettled in their relation- 
ship toward each other. Sometimes two 
or more would preach to the same church 
during the year—and some of the people 
would be for Paul, and some for Apollos, 
and some for Cephas, and a few for 
Christ. But few churches had regular 
pastors, and none for more than half-time 
—and even these churches would be open 
to any minister “sending an appoint- 
ment”. 

Such conditions were fruitful in pro- 
ducing misunderstandings and jealousies, 
which oftentimes resulted in the break- 
ing of friendship. Hence there would be 
many estrangements and _ conference 
trials. Ministers would be “brought be- 
fore the Conference” for the most trivial 
offense. Such proceedings revealed the 
temper of men at a time when they are 
struggling against each other, and with 
each other against wrong, and in the in- 
terest of right. They were men of con- 
science, whose conviction of right and ob- 
ligation to duty would not allow them to 
compromise or gloss a wrong. However 
much they might oppose each other, they 
possessed the spirit of forgiveness; and 
though they bitterly condemned each oth- 
er, at times almost reaching personal ac- 
cusation, e’er the session closed they 
vould ask each other forgiveness and tak- 
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ing each other by the hand would part in 
brotherly fellowship. 

In the very early days of conferences, 
the Southern Ohio, in keeping with some 
others, had a custom of requiring its 
ministerial members to surrender their 
certificates of membership at the opening 
of each session, which would practically 
put the conference for the time being out 
of existence. Then by a process which 
has not been discovered by the writer, 
they would proceed to examine each other 
and thus to reorganize the conference. 
This custom, however, was neither uni- 
versal nor of long life, even with the con- 
ferences that practiced it. 

In those early days men and methods 
were not standardized as they are today, 
and hence there was greater opportunity 
and larger scope for individuality and 
peculiarity to express themselves than 
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THE GLORY OF DEATH 
EATH but entombs the body; life the 


soul. 


Death has no dread, but what frail life 
imparts; 

Nor life true joy, but what kind death 
improves. 


Death, that absolves my birth; a curse 
without it! 

Rich death, that realizes all my cares, 

Toils, virtues, hopes; without it a chimera! 

Death, of all pain the period, not of joy; 

Joy’s source, and subject, still subsist un- 
hurt, 

One, in my soul: and one, in her great 
Sire. 


Death is the crown of life; 

Were death denied, poor men would live 
in vain; 

Were death denied, to live would not be 
life; 

Were death denied, even fools would wish 
to die. 

Death wounds to cure: we fall; we rise; 


we reign; 
Spring from our fetters, fasten in the 

skies; 
Where blooming Eden withers in our 


sight: 
Death gives us more than was in Eden lost. 
This king of terrors is the prince of peace. 
When shall I die to vanity, pain, death? 
When shall I die? When shall I live 
forever? —Edward Young. 
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now—and more often than otherwise 
peculiarity predominated. In the South- 
ern Ohio Conference there was a custom 
of publically examining the preachers as 
to their reading habits, the number of 
books in their libraries, etc. On one oc- 
casion of such examination, a_ certain 
minister was asked if he had a library. 
He answered, “Yes, Sir.” “How many 
books does it contain?” He answered, 
“Two.” When asked what they were, he 
said, “The Bible and Jaynes Almanac.” 
He passed good, and was given his yearly 
credential. 

One other thing I wish to mention con- 
cerning those good old days of which we 





hear so much and upon which we put 
such a crown of glory. The neighborhood 
where the Bethlehem Meetinghouse now 
stands in Brown County, Ohio, was famed 
for its wickedness. Cock fights and whis- 
ky drinking were common. Immorality 
and rudeness were popular. A Methodist 
preacher had an appointment to preach 
in the neighborhood. He arrived to find 
the house in which he was to preach full 
of people, whom he supposed had come 
to hear the gospel; but when he arose to 
open the service, the entire congregation, 
as by previous arrangement, arose and 
left the house, leaving him nothing but 
bare walls to which to preach. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Don’t Pray and Worry Both 
By Rev. David M. Helfenstein, D. D. 


HEN my daughter was about nine 

years old, she became very much in- 
terested in the meaning of prayer. Her 
questions on why we pray, and to whom 
we should pray, and when we should 
pray, etc., were numerous. But I al- 
ways tried to answer in a manner that 
a child of her age could understand. 

One day a problem came up in my 
business relations that troubled me con- 
siderably. I expressed my worry over 
the matter at different times while talk- 
ing with my wife in the presence of our 
four children. That night I mentioned 
the problem in my prayer at our family 
worship, and earnestly asked the Lord to 
direct me in solving it and to protect my 
interests which were being jeopardized 
by unscrupulous men in whom I had 
placed unwarranted ccnfidence. 

The following day I spoke again of 
the perplexing situation, and by my 
words and attitude expressed my anx- 
iety relative to the situation that was 
bothering me. And at that time I re- 
ceived one of the most valuable lessons 
on prayer that I have ever received in my 
life. 

My little nine-year-old girl climbed up 
on my knee and, placing her hands to the 
sides of my face and looking me straight 
in the eye, said, “Papa, ycu prayed about 
that last night. I wouldn’t worry and 
pray both!” The rebuke was most de- 
serving. I determined that I would not 
worry more about the matter, and prayer 
proved sufficient. 

“IT wouldn’t worry and pray both.” 
Why should we ever be so inconsistent! 

My child’s deserving rebuke has ever 
kept fresh in my mind the fact that it 
is inconsistent to pray about a matter 
and then worry alsc. 

Lewisburg, Pennsylvania. 

o 


We have too many people who live 
without working, and we have altogether 
too many people who work without liv- 
ing.—Dean Charles R. Brown. 




































































































































































































































































































What Is God Like? 


A Sermon 


BY REV. CLARENCE S. BENNETT 


Ye have talcen away my gods, and what have I more?—Judges 18: 24. 


ET me mention briefly the essential facts in the story 
a from which the words of this text are taken. In an early 

day in the history of Israel a family had set aside a 
room of their house as a little chapel for religious services. 
They had procured some silver images and other things used 
in their worship and had finally secured a young Levite to act 
as their priest. I can imagine the whole family gathering 
in that little room to worship the God of Abraham, and can 
see how those two images, symbols of Jehovah’s presence, to 
their simple minds made God more real. But a bard of the 
tribe of Dan stole these images and induced the priest to go 
with them as their tribal priest. Micah, to whom these 
images belonged, returned home to find his little church 
stripped of its furnishings. He overtakes the robbers and 
pleads for the return of his gods. Says he, “Ye have taken 
away my gods, and what have I 
more?” 

This, in part, is the age-old story 
of man’s experience with his God. In 
some high moment he has become keen- 
ly aware of that eternal Reality upon 
which he is so dependent for the high- 
est things of life. From this exalted 
experience has come a new vision of 
the worthfulness of his life, his powers 
have been quickened, the help he so 
sorely needed has come to him from 
this nearness to God. Quite naturally 
he asks himself this question, “What 
is that God like, from whom I just re- 
ceived such a blessing?” “If I can 
make a likeness of him, if I can find 
that which is most like him, it will 
help me in getting hold of him.” To 
this question, What is God like?, men 
invariably give some such answer as this: He must be like 
the best we have and know. And out of that best, man has 
ever fashioned his symbols of God. For Micah, and men of 
his day, that best seemed the most precious metal, silver or 
gold, fashioned in the form of man—the highest object of 
their common experience. They made their idols; and by 
those idols which they imagined were most like God, they 
found an avenue of approach to the throne of infinite grace. 

Next, we find a very disturbing tendency, for that which 
man makes to represent God seems ever crowding over into 
the place of God. That which was designed to lead faith on 
to a fuller enjoyment of God attracts faith to itself. The 
likeness—the image—becomes God; and religion—however 
rich the ceremonial and however intense the devotion to the 
gods of one’s own making—religion loses its transforming 
and creating power in human life. 

Let us consider a third phase in this religious process. 
The images—likenesses—of God which we ourselves make are 
not eternal. We lose them, we outgrow them; and when we 
do, the cry goes up with that of Micah, They have taken away 
my gods, and what have I now? It must have been some such 
experience as this that those prophetic souls in Israel faced 
some seven hundred years before the birth of Jesus. Men 
were trusting to their idols at many a shrine; their costly of- 
ferings and rich services at a Bethel or a Shiloh bore evidence 
of their interest in religion; but justice, mercy, and humility 


Our Sea 


All people are like little ships, 
The world as one big sea, 

Where each of us puts out to sail 
To reach life’s destiny. 


Most people sail where waves are smooth, 
Where sailing’s only fun, 

But they are never nearer home 
Than when they had begun. 


No, we must sail the sea that’s rough, 
And face storms that are hard 
If we would reach life’s destiny, 
The City of Our God. 
—Maud Mae Rupp, 
in The Reformed Church Messenger. 


were far from them. These prophetic souls, consumed by the 
hunger of their hearts for the true and living God, turned 
from their idols and sought him, and in their seeking found 
him. 

They tried to tell what he was like. Of one thing they 
were sure, he was not like their images of wood and stone 
or silver or gold, such as men made with their own hands. 
Hear the cutting decision of Isaiah: “To whom then will ye 
liken God? Or what likeness will ye compare unto him? The 
workman melteth a graven image and the goldsmith spread- 
eth it over with gold and casteth silver chains. He that is 
so impoverished that he hath no oblation chooseth a tree that 
will not rot; he seeketh unto him a cunning workman to pre- 
pare a graven image that shall not be moved.” 


The crowd cried, ‘Down with the prophets. They are 
taking away our gods, and what have we more?” Amos was 
driven from Bethel; Isaiah was dis- 
honored—tradition asserting that he 
was sawn asunder; Jeremiah was 
thrown in prison. But the idols were 
doomed and in time disappeared. 

Now what is to be done in such 
periods of transition as this, when the 
images—the symbols—which have rep- 
resented God to us in days gone by 
become meaningless? Some who con- 
fuse religion with its changing sym- 
bols, who see God only in that likeness 
they have made of him, feel they have 
lost their God. They turn them to the 
worship of the gods of this world. 
They make a god of self; they worship 
at the shrine of pleasure, of indulg- 
ence, of passion, of the lust for power 
and the lust for gold. Their creed is 
“Come now, let us eat, drink, and do 
as we please, for tomorrow we can’t.” 

This, however, is not the whole story. In such a time the 
prophet turns to God. He seeks a deeper experience of that 
great Source of Life; and seeking him, he finds him. He tells 
men what God is like. God is holy and righteous and merci- 
ful, and it is his will that thus we be. Out of their enlarged 
vision of God, Israel is lifted to a higher plane of religious 
development. 

Alas! History repeats itself. The pictures the prophets 
drew out of their deepest experience of God and their best 
knowledge of this world, in time ceased to be visions of in- 
spiration to men in their search for God. They hardened 
into a set of laws to which men must conform. The Law 
took the place of God. When men asked, What is God like?, 
they were directed to look at the Law. When they asked how 
they might serve and please God, they were told to obey the 
Law. A law book had come between man and his God; had 
more and more concealed God; had become an idol. 

Now no law book can adequately represent God. It will be 
outgrown by the enlarging consciousness of men. With a deep 
yearning for personal contact with the Infinite, men will reach 
out for the Fatherliness of the universe; and in their reach- 
ing after him, they shall find him. Right here we notice 4 
remarkable fact. The people of Jesus’ time were developing 
the idea of the Fatherhood of God. The conception of God 
as father was not new, but men were reaching out for a new 
experience of God, the Father. And then as always when men 
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with sincere minds and pure hearts turn their eyes from the 
images to the Reality, from the gods to God, they see him. 
We shall see how this came about. 

A Galilean carpenter scarce thirty is earnestly seeking 
to do the will of the Father more completely. Under the chal- 
lenging preaching of John the Baptist he commits his all to 
God; and in that high moment the very heavens seem to open, 
the sense of God’s presence fills his life, and a voice is heard 
in the deeps of his soul: “You are my Son. I am your 
Father.” Jesus of Nazareth had attained that for which 
others had been searching. He had experienced the eternal 
as his Father in heaven. This experience brought peace and 
power and joy and love to his life. He must proclaim the 
goodness to others. God could be found, not through obedi- 
ence to the Law, but through a direct personal approach to 
him. If men were sincere and loving, they had direct access 
to him. The Law became an outgrown image of God. The 
defender of the Jewish Law could not understand Jesus. Did 
he not teach contrary to the Law and drive the money- 
changers out of the Temple? It was too much and the old 
cry arose: “He has taken away our gods, and what have 
we more?” The rabble cried, “Crucify him, crucify him.” 

Jesus in his experience, in his teachings, in his life, had 
shown men what God was like. Henceforth increasing num- 
bers forsook the gods of the Law, the 
gods of the Temple, and the gods of 
bloody altars, to find with Jesus, God 
the Father. These gods were doomed, 
but God was left a mightier power 
than ever in the lives of men. Chris- 
tianity moved out into the strong cur- 
rents of that ancient world and became 
an invincible spiritual force. Jesus 
had shown men how to come into a 
fine and more helpful relation to God. 

We cannot take time to trace the 
long development of the Church from 
those early centuries to the present. 
One or two items we must notice, how- 
ever. The Church at first was the 
“body of Christ”. It was the body in 
which the Spirit of God dwelt. It was 
the agency for perpetuating the spirit 
and the mind of Jesus. It was a means 
to the higher life, an avenue of ap- 
proach to God. Centuries pass, and it 
becomes ponderous, dominant, arrogant, corrupt. God has ab- 
dicated his place of supremacy. The Church has usurped it. 
But the Church, in spite of all its great service and the fine 
souls it produced, could not fully represent God nor claim to 
be the only channel through which men might find him. The 
fires burned low on her altars, ignorance and corruption char- 
acterized her leaders, multitudes of Christians were as sheep 
unfed. The Church must be reformed. But it was not re- 
formed. Again adventurous souls turned from the machin- 
ery of the Church to a direct search for God. Wycliff and 
Huss blazed the trail, but the hour had not struck. A Ger- 
man monk had tried all the “means of grace” of the Church 
but found no peace for his soul. He threw himself out to- 
ward a living God, if such there be, and in that “fling of 
faith” he found him. “The just shall live by faith,” said he, 
for that has been his experience. The infallible Church saw 
the danger. The cry was raised: He (Luther) is taking away 
our Gods and what have we more? The new wine could not 
be put in old wineskins. The Protestant Reformation was 
born, and from it healing streams have come to the nations. 


Now I wonder if we can see what all this means for us 
today? Can we guide our feet by the “lamp of experience”? 
We are today standing at another transition period of human 
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For a Church Vestibule 


God is our Friend. Come, let this be 
Ritual enough for you and me; 
There is no better thing to say, 

On Sunday or on a workday. 


Tell me, does any book of prayer, 
With all the pages that are there, 
Though one recite them to the end, 
Say more than this—God is our Friend? 


So simple are these words and plain, 
So fit to serve as a refrain, 
In church, at home, and on the street, 
Come, every one, repeat, repeat— 
God is our Friend. 
—Stephen Tracy Livingston, 
in The Congregationalist. 
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history. An old age is dying, a new is being born. In our 
day the idols of yesterday are being tried and are found 
wanting by multitudes of people. Many of the thought-forms 
with which men clothed eternal truth are outgrown. Some 
with “souls of noble mold”, have failed to distinguish beberenin 
these thought-forms—these likenesses, these images—and the 
realities they represent. These thought-forms have become 
gods, gods of men’s own making. But all the gods men make 
grow cld and are left as “outgrown hulks beside Life’s sound- 
ing sea.” Again the cry, Our gods, our gods, where are they? 


But God remains, and our experience of his love and grace 
may be unbroken. 


Let us notice at this point how this same process goes on 
in a field outside of religion. Men once thought the earth on 
which they lived was flat. They so pictured it and they gov- 
erned their lives in accordance with this theory. Of course 
no one tried to sail round the earth, for he would come to the 
“jumping off place”. But notice, in spite of that faulty idea 
of the earth’s shape, men still found the earth their home 
and from its store they found their wants supplied. But tn 
enlarging experience with the earth gave men new jdeas 
about it. It was not flat, they found, but spherical: it was 
much larger than they thought; it rotated on its axis, making 
day and night, instead of the sun going around it every 
twenty-four hours. Now we cannot 
think of the earth as did the people of 
a thousand years ago. We have to usc 
our own thought-forms; but when the 
ancient ideas—mental images—-of the 
earth went, the earth remained. It is 
with us today, I hope. I venture there 
is not one of you who has the same set 
of ideas about this old world un which 
you live that you had when a child of 
ten. Your thoughts about it have 
changed; but in the meanwhile the 
earth has kept turning away, day and 
night, and springtime and 
have come and gone. 

We said a short time ago that we 
make our thought-forms, or our sym- 
bols, whereby we attempt to make God 
real to us, out of the best we have. 
That which was most significant in 
our experience we likened to God and 
said: “See that? Well, God is like 
that.” Now when Protestantism in its early days was trying 
to tell folks what God was like, what in the experience of 
the people seemed most appropriate to liken God to? Was 
it not the great ruler of the states, the king? He was the 
most powerful and majestic, as well as the most beneficent 
person they could find. Hence he formed the basic pattern 
for their conception of God. God was a great King; they 
spoke of his sovereignty, his majesty, his “‘great white throne” 
in the heavens, his law, his punishment meted out to sinners— 
but you already see how this list could be greatly extended. 
Is it not clear that God has been likened to a king and that 
man’s conception of absolute monarch has formed the basic 
patterns for our religious thinking? God ruled the universe, 
including its people, like a king ruled his kingdom. 

You can readily understand why this thought-form is in- 
adequate to represent God today. I shall mention three fun- 
damental reasons why that is so. 


harvest 


First, our enlarging religious experience has outgrown any 
such conception of God. He is much less than a king and 
infinitely greater than any king-pattern can express. 

In the second place, our social and political experiences 
have taken from us the absolute monarch. We have had no 


(Continued on page twenty-seven) 








































































































































































































































































































































and even the immorality of college students that 

it is wholesome to find that a survey which has 
been conducted respecting the moral and religious 
character of students as affected by the college cur- 
riculum tends to show that character has been con- 
structively built during the college experience. In 
“Undergraduates” * 647 seniors in twenty-three in- 
stitutions were questioned “regarding changes in 
their habits, attitudes, and beliefs since they entered 
college.” Signatures were not permitted to the ques- 
tionnaires and local inspection was not permitted. 
The average age of the men was twenty-three and 
four-tenths years and of the women twenty-two and 
one-tenth. 

As to the moral habits these seniors felt that they 
had improved along the following lines: 


S: much is being said about the unconventionality 


MEN WOMEN 
Mair piag in Abhlelics. ....................--...--...- 98% “i 


Keeping pledge and paying bills ................ 98 


Loyalty to home and parents ........... — 98 87 
Honesty in business and college politics 4 a 


Use of time .... 


They felt that they had deteriorated morally in 
the following respects: 





MEN WOMEN 


USS C0 0 Se 39% 31% 
ORO IORININ a Sas ce casetine 37 33 
Betting and gambling .....................--..-.-..+- 27 30 
Atiitiales in dancer. .................:-..........-. 25 28 
Relations of the opposite sex ...........-.....- 25 = 


Use of money 

The men of this group said that the most demor- 
alizing influences for them were the following and 
in the order given: * liquor, gambling, women, low 
conversation. The women in the group testified that 
the most demoralizing influences for them and in the 
order given were: liquor, automobiles, smoking, and 
fraternities. The men listed as the most construc- 
tive influences for them and in the order given: 
association with others, the influence of professors, 
athletics, and fraternities. The women said that the 
most helpful influences for them and in the order 
given were: association with others, the influence of 
professors, the Church, and athletics. 


THE TYPE OF STUDENT COMING TO COLLEGE 

The American student represents a cross section, 
as it is frequently said, of American life and conse- 
quently we would expect undergraduates to repre- 
sent all types of religious attitude when they enter 
college. The proportion of the various types would 
vary according to the section of the country and the 
social circles from which the students come. But in 
the main we may distinguish a half dozen types: 
“The doctrinal Fundamentalist; the moral conven- 
tionalist; the evangelical, emphasizing sin and salva- 


* Exiwards, 


Artman and Fisher: Chapter 7. 


The Effect of College on Character 
An Editorial 
BY W. A. HARPER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 









tion; the educational, which is concerned with the 
development of religious experience as an integrated 
part of life; the social, where the interest is pri- 
marily in the social application of religion; and the 
vaguely mystical.” + 

“Undergraduates” finds that most students come 

to college, if they have religious attitudes at all, hav- 
ing accepted religion as taught to them and as a 
matter of course. Some are found to be indifferent. 
This view was expressed by thirty-nine percent of 
the men and by sixty percent of the women; but this 
same book in the case of seniors reports, according 
to fifty-five percent of the men and fifty-nine percent 
of the women, that religion had been found to be a 
real help during the college course. Forty-four per- 
cent of the men and fifty-five percent of the women 
testify that they attended church regularly, while 
thirty-nine percent of the men and thirty-six percent 
of the women stated that they went occasionally. 
~Seventy-three percent of the men and seventy-five 
percent of the women testify that the organized re- 
ligious agencies had been helpful to them in char- 
acter building. 

As respects belief in the Bible these seniors had 
undergone a changed attitude from a literal inter- 
pretation to regarding it as historical, allegorical, or 
ethical. The majority of them held that the Bible 
presents a satisfactory working code of ethics and 
they appreciated it further as literature, though they 
did not regard it entirely as authentic. The study ot 
science had caused many to revise their views of the 
Bible, but still they considered it a foundation stone 
of right living. Only seven percent, however, of 
men and women had the regular habit of reading it. 
It was occasionally read by thirty percent of the 
men and forty percent of the women. 

As to God, these seniors testified that before com- 
ing to college they usually visualized him as a Per- 
son, but that science and philosophy had broken 
down this concept. The women were more readily 
able to reconstruct their religious thinking in terms 
of science and philosophy. However, the men, too, 
were able to achieve this reconstruction of faith and 
only six percent of both men and women avowed 
disbelief or definite skepticism. 

These seniors were also asked to express them- 
selves as to whether they considered the teachings of 
Jesus fully feasible or immediately feasible. It is 
gratifying that in response to both, questions as re- 
lates to such fundamental issues as to the teaching of 
Jesus on war, international relationships, industry, 
and race, more than fifty percent and in some cases 
as large as seventy-five percent felt that these teach- 











































? Undergraduate Instruction in Religious Education in the United 
States, a co-operative survey, by Alderton and others, p. 72. 
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MAGAZINE NUMBER 


ings were both fully and immediately feasible. 
Eighty percent of the men and ninety percent of 
the women felt that the teachings of Jesus do actu- 
ally set the ethical standards for the modern world. 
They were asked to express an opinion in regard 
to eight matters rating them in the order of their im- 
portance, in the building of character according to 
their experience. Their responses as respecting 
these helpful influences were: 
WOMEN 


Prayer 62% 
Church worship 47 
Nature AT 
Discussions on religion 39 
Bible reading Pe 
Science 8 
6 


They were also asked to list the obstacles which 
they had encountered during their college course to 
a wholesome religious belief, and they listed the fol- 


lowing: MEN WOMEN 


SSCIGMUNING COMITROS  o5ccicesauaccsss<scsancuncacconetesibce 26% 37% 
College activities 31 
Environmental influences 20 
Compulsory chapel 


However, the great majority felt that science 
and religion are not opposing categories of thought 
and influence, but complementary. It was so voted 
by eighty-three percent of the men and eighty per- 
cent of the women. 

The final issue that was presented to these sen- 
iors related to their plans for life work. It was 





found that the college influence had changed the 
plans of thirty-four percent of the men and of forty- 


two percent of the women. The men gave their life 
interests in the following order: business, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, teaching, law, medicine, and jour- 
nalism. 'The women listed their choices in the fol- 
lowing order: teaching, marriage, social work, and 
business. 

They testified that unselfishness had decreased 
as their college course had advanced. In the case of 
the men, eighty percent, and of the women, eighty- 
two percent; and they offered as the most prevalent 
influences inducing them to choose their life work the 
following: WOMEN 


Interest in the work 386% 
The desire to serve 27 
Money .. 7 
Continued influence of parents 39 
Influence of older friends 12 
Influence of college teachers 23 
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A SPECIFIC INSTANCE 

All of the foregoing seems to be fully borne out 
in the experience of Elon College. 

Elon College began at its present location Sep- 
tember 2, 1890, and with this commencement thirty- 
eight classes have been graduated, totaling 743 mem- 
bers, 420 men, and 323 women. Of this number, 
twenty-nine have passed to their reward, twenty-one 
men and eight women. With reference to those that 
remain, the following facts are given with reference 
to their life work: 


MEN WOMEN TOTAL 
Education f 3a 
Ministry and Missionary 110 
Business 105 
Home Makers (women only) 74 
Public Service y 36 


18 

18 

Engineers 12 
BUTI od ne sacl oshsisaintatvnenndocersenaseerd 2 


714 


During the entire thirty-eight years of the his- 
tory of the college only two persons have been grad- 
uated who were not definitely connected with some 
church. About one-third of the students of this col- 
lege when they enter have no relationship with the 
church and about another third have perfunctory re- 
lations only. So that the influence of the college is 
evident in the results achieved as represented in the 
alumni group. Attention is particularly called to 
the altruistic and humanitarian professions into 
which the alumni have entered as their life works. 


FINALLY 


We may say that in our colleges there is a sur- 
prisingly large amount of idealism, but that our col- 
lege students, taken as a whole, lack what we may 
call fundamental education on religious and ethical 
issues. The colleges should give special attention to 
methods of character building, and particularly they 
need to reconsider the place of religion in higher 
education. Let it be said as our final word in this 
discussion that students do not wish ready-made 
solutions of any problems and least of all of reli- 
gious and ethical problems. What they want is light 
and light-giving in a primal obligation of the Amer- 
ican higher educational system to the present day 
student world. 








that law is more final than war. 








If we are really sincere when we pray, “Thy Kingdom come’’, we must teach the childhood of the world 
that friendships are better national protection than battleships, that ballots are more effective than bullets, and 


We must refrain from nauseating the palate of youth with the diet of hate. 
produce a world made up of brothers and comrades, not of rivals and victors. 
winsome appeal the love of God for the world which sent Christ to die for it. 
own lives that all unloveliness has been purged from our breast by the grace and power of the Lord Jesus. 


—Pres. Dr. W. C. Poole, at the World’s Sunday School Convention at Los Angeles. 


We must work together to 
We must tell out in words of 
We must demonstrate in our 
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The Junior College 


BY REV. ALFRED W. HURST 


President of Palmer College 


our modern educational system in 

America is the junior college. The 
growth of the junior college idea has been 
nothing short of phenomenal. One has 
only to observe so brief a period as the 
last five years to sense the momentum 
which the movement has developed. 

Statistics available for the five-year 
period, 1922-27, show how rapidly and 
widely the junior college idea has spread. 

In 1922 there were forty-six public 
junior colleges, 187 private junior col- 
leges, or a total of 207. In 1927, only 
five years later, there were 105 public 
junior colleges, 189 private junior col- 
leges, or a total of 325. The increase in 
public junior colleges was 128%, while 
the increase in private junior colleges 
was only 38%. The difference is explained 
from the fact that the public junior col- 
lege field was less developed than the 
private junior college field. The public 
junior college has spread into an area 
that previously was unoccupied and un- 
developed. 

The rapid growth of the junior college 
idea is indicated again by the increase in 
student enrollments. In 1922 there were 
16,000 students enrolled in junior col- 
leges in the United States. Five years 
later the enrollment stood above 35,000. 
We are safe in saying that the enroll- 
ment at present is well over 40,000. The 
increase in enrollment is between 125% 
and 130%. 

Fifteen years ago there were only 
thirty-five colleges in the United States. 
Today there are ten times that number. 
It took three hundred years to produce 
between 700-800 four-year institutions, 
but it has taken only fifteen years to pro- 
duce 325 junior colleges. The environ- 
ment was different and the time was ripe 
for the development of the junior college. 
Nevertheless, the growth of the junior 
college idea is nothing less than startling. 
It constitutes an element in our educa- 
tional system which must be reckoned 
with. There is something dynamic in an 
institution to bring about such a rapid 
growth. Even further growth is prophe- 
sied. Great cities and even whole states 
have taken hold of the idea and are mak- 
ing it a part of their public school sys- 
tem. California is an outstanding exam- 
ple of states that have made it an inte- 
gral part of the state school system. 


er of the most dynamic units in 


The future of the junior college move- 
ment is not certain. But it is here and 
must be considered. “It will be here long 
enough to shake our whole educational 
system.” It is the opinion of the writer 


that the public junior college is here to 
stay. Its organization and curriculum 
may have to be changed as time goes on, 
but the public junior college as an insti- 
tution is here as an increasing force and 
influence. It is not difficult to “sell” the 
junior college idea to the local commun- 
ity for the majority of folks are com- 
munity-centered. People who would not 
respond to higher education as represent- 
ed by a distant institution, will respond 
to a local junior college. It brings the 
advantages of higher education within 
reach of every boy and girl in the local 
community. It is true that some com- 
munities are attempting it prematurely, 
but in time the difficulties will be over- 
come and the institution thoroughly 
established. 

While I have faith in the public junior 
college, I do not feel that the private jun- 
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CHRIST’S COHORTS OF PEACE 


(COHORTS of peace, stand forth, 
Clothed in thy lovely light, 
And give the world the Love of God 

For the dread Power of Might. 


All ye who love mankind 

Show forth the Lord’s command, 
And give the world true brotherhood 
Through every warring land. 


Love as the angels love; 

Be patient, wise and true, 

And God will crown with victory 
All that his servants do. 


Peace may come to the earth 
By bitter wars and tears, 

But let us try the power of love 
That lasts throughout the years. 


Haste, then, to strive for peace, 
Loving both God and man, 
And God's great gift of peace will come, 
As only his gifts can. 
—La Zelle Croft, in 
The Presbyterian Advance. 
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ior college can be permanently success- 
ful. Whatever may be said in its favor, 
a two-year school unit is not stable. When 
the junior college maintained an academy 
the situation was different, for a num- 
ber of students were in the same school 
from four to six years. Such students 
are the most loyal members of any junior 
college alumni association. But the 
prevalence of good standard high schools 
makes an academy impracticable. This 
means that the private junior college can 
not possibly have its students more than 
two years. This makes it very difficult 
to build up school activities of any sort, 
be it in athletics, music, debating, or what 
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not. Schools that have fine glee clubs, 
orchestras, debating teams, and strong 
athletic teams are four-year-schools and 
the members of these school organiza- 
tions are largely from the junior and 
senior classes. 

One of the chief weaknesses of a two- 
year school unit is the fact that the active 
support of alumni is lost when they go 
on to other institutions. 

The situation in a public junior college 
is somewhat different. Although the pub- 
lic junior college is face to face with 
some of these problems the situation is 
not so serious. Where the college is a 
part of the city school system the student 
body is held intact, more or less, from 
high school to college. Moreover, the pub- 
lic junior college is tax-supported and 
does not face the financial embarrassment 
of the private school that must depend 
upon voluntary gifts for support. 

The advancing demands of standardiz- 
ing agencies create a serious problem for 
church schools. The North Central As- 
sociation requires an endowment of at 
least $500,000 or the equivalent, before it 
will recognize any college. This is prov- 
ing a great burden to small church 
schools. This is true not only of colleges 
controlled by the Christian denomination, 
but it is true of some schools in prac- 
tically all denominations. 

What are these schools to do? Ulti- 
mately are they to become junior eol- 
leges? Some are trying this, but it does 
not appeal to the writer as being the 
way out of the difficulty. Missouri Wes- 
leyan has recently gone to junior college 
rating but has consolidated with Baker 
University under one administration. It 
is assumed that students who complete 
their junior college work at Missouri 
Wesleyan will go on to Baker for their 
senior college work. This may prove a 
success because of the proximity of the 
two schools and because Baker is heavily 
endowed and can well afford to help bear 
the burdens of the weaker sister insti- 
tution. There are a number of situations 
where institutions of the same denomina- 
tion proximately located may well con- 
solidate to the advantage of both insti- 
tutions. However, in most instances I 
do not feel this is the way out. 

Our church schools were organized for 
a distinctive purpose, and that purpose 
was Christian education. They cannot be 
of highest service in this respect as junior 
colleges. The only adequate solution is 
for Christian people to furnish adequate 
resources to establish our Christian cuvl- 
leges on a basis that is stable and as- 
sured. Our people have the money but 
the cause of Christian education hes not 
gotten hold of their consciences. When 
Jireh and Union Christian colleges were 
closed, most of our church people were 
not in the least alarmed, but many of 
them became excited over the possibility 
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of a cut in our foreign mission program. 
Our folks are not aroused as they should 
be over our situation in the foreign field, 
but I am saying that our folks are more 
responsive to foreign missions than to 
Christian education. I am not opposed to 
our foreign mission program, but I am 
arguing that there should be no “more 
than”. Missions and Christian educaticn 
go hand in hand and are equally impor- 
tant. The comparative receipts for mis- 
sions and Christian education is a pretty 
good index to the interests of our folks. 
There is no going back. Our colleges 
are necessary. But as President F. W. 
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Padelford says, “Certain it is that this 
whole cause of Christian education has 
to be placed upon the hearts of the Chris- 
tian people of America, or our cause is 
lost.” 


All of our church colleges ought to be 
standard four-year institutions adequate- 
ly endowed and equipped. It is not a 
question of our folks having the money, 
but it is a question of interest and will- 
ingness to put the Kingdom of God first 
in their lives. Our colleges must have 
money if they are to carry on. Our folks 
have the money. What will they do 
about it? 


Week Day Religious Education 


BY PROF. SIMON A. BENNETT 


Director of Department of Religious Education in Elon College 


kept him struggling with his divid- 

interests and diversified activities. 
As his civilization has become more ad- 
vanced and more complex, the problem 
has become the more real and acute. 
Through religion the race has ever 
sought to preserve and refine the values 
that have been discovered in the ongoing 
processes of social living. These social 
values we define as moral, spiritual, or 
religious. 

The great crucible of life’s experience 
is ever turning out its product; and man 
evaluates it, classifying part as loss and 
dross, part as of worth to the future, and 
part as superior moral and_ religious 
worth. 

In America our forefathers undertook 
an experiment in government. Govern- 
ment for the people and by the people 
was the slogan. Both law and liberty 
were desired by a people who, like the 
rest of the human family, were religious. 
How could all the needful interests and 
activities be protected and directed? 
How should the various institutions for 
social control be related in their respon- 
sibility for the safety of human life? 
What should be the respective province 
of family, Church, school, and state in a 
democracy? 

These were 


Te aspirations of man have always 


questions that must be 
faced, and our forefathers wrestled with 


them. Politics received the major con- 
sideration because government seemed to 
be in the most critical condition. A na- 
tional policy was adopted for govern- 
ment, leaving the other institutions free 
to control themselves. The Church has 
been free to organize as individuals or 
groups have desired, with a wide variety 
of denominations resulting. 

The early schools in America were full 
of religious material and motive. How- 
ever, as the schools became public and 
standardized by the state, religious ma- 


terial and motive gradually dropped out 
until our public schools were called secu- 
lar. Religious instruction has been left 
to the family and the Church. The pub- 
lic school is expected, however, to teach 
morals and citizenship. 

In most communities, as things now 
stand, the religious education finds the 
family with a very meager program for 
the religious instruction of children. The 
public school has a large part of the 
child’s time and may teach almost any- 
thing except religion. The Church has a 
free field for the teaching of religion, but 
has a very small amount of the child’s 
time, with serious limitations, of equip- 
ment, and teaching technique. These con- 
ditions very plainly violate the best edu- 
cational psychology. Religion seems to 
the child to be thrust to the margin of 
life’s interests. It also appears to be a 
separate department of life, unrelated to 
the larger and more necessary spheres of 
action. 

It would seem that a community whose 
population is overwhelmingly religious in 
its allegiance and sympathy should at- 
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MARTHA’S LOVE 
ARTHAI! Did the homely tasks 


Satisfy your anxious heart? 
Did you find it comforting 
Doing just a humble part? 


Carding, spinning fleecy wool, 
Weaving, dyeing every hue— 

Did your busy, patient hands 
Fashion garments soft and new? 


Broiling lamb or kid with herbs, 

Baking coarse unleavened bread— 
Did you smile and welcome him 

When your savory feast was spread? 


Martha, still we picture you, 

Making home a place of rest; 
Giving with your household store, 

Love and service to your Guest! 
—Emma Thomas Scoville, in The Baptist. 
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tempt some corrective for these defects 
in our educational policy. Many com- 
munities are making very earnest at- 
tempts. The Week Day Religious School 
is one of the most promising correctives 
that is now available. Such a commun- 
ity school of religion costs money and 
effort, but is abundantly worth the cost 
and energy expended. The school is 
really the community’s attempt to teach 
religion according to high educational 
standards and in close relation to the 
program of the public school. Many 
public schools are willing to grant the 
time for this work when assured that the 
instruction in the religious school will be 
on an educational level with the work in 
the public school. 

The Week Day School of Religion at 
Elon College, N. C., is unique in some of 
its features, in others similar to such 
schools elsewhere. Certainly the first 
consideration in any school should be the 
welfare of the children themselves. The 
outstanding advantage to the child is the 
opportunity for religious instruction and 
experience as an integral part of his edu- 
cational experience. Worship and reli- 
gious motivation are stressed as a nor- 
mal part of the work-a-day activities of 
life. This, it seems to the writer, is a 
tremendous gain that does not diminish 
the values of Sunday religious services, 
but rather gives a broader and more in- 
clusive foundation for religion in life. 
The Sunday work is strengthened and 
rendered more effective because of the 
supplementary work of the W. D. R. S. 

A very important value coming out of 
the work at Elon relates to the college 
students. The Elon Week Day School of 
Religion is operated by the School of 
Christian Education of the college. This 
brings the college students in direct con- 
tact with a well equipped and ordered 
W. D. R. S. All students of the college 
department may see the various depart- 
ments of a thoroughly graded and or- 
ganized church school at work in a prac- 
tical way. All advanced college students 
of the department receive actual working 
and teaching experience in the school. 
The laboratory work in the W. D. R. S. 
gives the college student who elects it a 
most practical training for effective work 
in the church school of his home com- 
munity. 

There is tremendous need today for 
more thorough and effective efforts in 
teaching religion to our American youth. 
The W. D. R. S. offers a common meeting 
ground where churches may co-operate 
in an educational program for religion 
closely related with the work of our pub- 
lic schools. Here the followers of the 
Master may work together in the great 
purposes of God for a humanity instruct- 
ed in and motivated by the best of our 
religious heritage. 

Elon College, N. C. 
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Men of Southern Christian Convention 


BY REV. JOHN G. TRUITT, M. A., B. D. 


HE very name seems full of 
ii strength and promise. The men of 

the Southern Christian Convention 
are anxious to put their full manhood be- 
hind every enterprise of the church, and 
of their local churches. About this they 
have been thinking and praying for some 
time; and at our recent Richmond ccn- 
vention they did some very definite plan- 
ning for the mobilization of the manhood 
of this great section of our church. There 
are no less than three reasons which 
brought this about. In the first place the 
need is imperative. Our church needs 
every man in our churches to become 
thoroughly interested in the work of the 
local church, and the combining of the 
work of local churches into a solid whole 
with all others of our Christian churches. 
Without this unity of purpose and action 
each enterprise of our church will con- 
tinue to suffer. This we see, and realize 
as never before. Every other phase of 
life is moving into powerful and effective 
organization. The church cannot over- 
look the lessons which it is being so 
graphically taught along this line. There 
is not an enterprise in our church which 
does not need to tap the heart and life 
of each man among us, and so great is 
becoming our constituency that it is 
nothing short of suicidal for our conven- 
tion to function in isclated groups, sec- 
tions, and individuals. “United we stand; 
divided we fall,” and we are determined 
as never before to be united with one 
another and in Christ our Leader and 
Savior. 

There is another reason none the less 
practical. That is the outstanding facts 
concerning the organizations of our 
women. Men undertcok some fifteen 
years ago through the women and with 
the women what they dared not under- 
take for themselves. It is as though 
they had vision but were almost afraid to 
undertake such organization as we all 
saw needful. They would try it out 
through the women. In their first coun- 
cils they were matched with the vision 
and willingness of their equals from 
among the women. With some fear and 
trembling a small nucleus of women’s 
organization was begun. It grew. It 
was launched at the psychological mo- 
ment, and it was laid deep in the heart 
of the womanhood of our church. Be- 
yond all expectations it grew. From 
being a side issue and a by-product it 
became and is the moving power in the 
Southern Christian Convention toward 
world evangelization. Women had been 
doing great things for God in their local 
churches. But little place was open for 
their going forward in a concerted sort 


of way in conferences and conventions. 
Then the door was opened and they came 
in, and they are still coming in to the 
tune of some $25,000 every biennium of 
our convention. They are doing their 
business with more statesmanlike vision, 
at less expense, and in a more compre- 
hensive manner than was ever dreamed 
of either by the men or women. In one 
of the seven conferences last fall about 
five hundred women assembled on a 
rainy day to put new life into their pro- 
gram, and to check up and see how far 
they had gone. The instruction which 
they have been giving our church during 
the last five years is nothing short of 
marvelcus, and they are teaching all 
along the way from the cradle to the 
grown-ups. They are even teaching the 
men the measure and meaning of world- 
evangelization in a manner never before 
realized in our convention. The men have 
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KEEPIN’ ON 


(THERE isn't a sweeter thing life sings 
Than keepin’ on, in spite of things— 

Keepin’ on with a constant trust 

In all men tryin’ their best to be just, 

In all things movin’ their own wise way 

Unto the light of a better day. 


There isn't a lovelier creed to hold 
Than keepin’ on, still brave and bold, 
Happy and sunny and keen for life, 
No matter how sorry the way of strife, 
Hopin’ and helpin’ and goin’ along 
Unto the tune of a sweeter song. 


It's sometimes hard to believe it's true 

That keepin’ on is the way to do. 

And we stumble back and we balk and 
stand 

Hesitatin’ to beat the band; 

But it soon blows by like a bitter spell, 

And we feel so glad that we want to yell. 


The noblest lesson life can learn 

Is keepin’ on with our daily turn. 

Liftin’ our heads to the light, and then, 

Takin’ our place in the line again, 

Trustin’ the worst and trustin’ the best 

And tryin’ to leave to God the rest. 
—tThe Christian-Evangelist. 
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said, therefore, for three or four years 
that we ought to organize the men. 
At least one other practical reascn for 
the forming of a men’s organization in 
our convention might be given ‘here. 
Many local churches had pastors and 
leaders who were not willing to wait. 
They organized their men successfully. 
They began to feel the strength in their 
local churches of such organizations, and 
things have been happening in all such 
churches. The fame cf these few 
churches began to move upon the im- 
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aginations of still others. And conven- 
tion officials could not resist the growing 
opinion that the men should be organ- 
ized. They appointed a commission on 
men’s work composed of John G. Truitt, 
chairman, W. A. Harper, W. H. Boone, 
J. M. Darden, and Jesse F. West, Jr. This 
commission set itself diligently to the 
study of their task, studying men’s or- 
ganization in other communions, men’s 
organizations within our own churches, 
and women’s organizations. They finally 
offered the convention the following basis 
of organization, briefly stated: 


NAME: Christian Church Men. 
PURPOSE: 


1. In their own local churches. 

2. In their sister churches. 

8. In all lines of Kingdom service in 
the Christian Church. 

4. To the end that the entire manhood 
of the church may be placed more 
definitely back of every enterprise 
of the church. 


METHODS: 
I. Organization. 
1. In the local church, meeting month- 


Interest. 


y. 

» In districts, meeting quarterly. 

. In conferences, meeting annually. 

. In Southern Christian Convention, 

meeting biennially. 

. Separate organization for boys. 

. A responsible leader in each organ- 

ization from bottom to top. 
II. Information. 

1. Local unit instruction: Worship, 
fellowship, stewardship, evangelism, 
and missions. 

2. Informational and inspirational ad- 
dresses. 

8. Developing a literature, using the 

press, and The Christian Sun. 


III. Co-operation. 
1. In the local church. 
2. In district, conference, and conven- 
tion. 
3. “In the widest Kingdom reaches”. 


FIELD: The World. 


1. Missions, home and foreign. 

2. Education, secular and religious. 

8. Welfare, children and aged. 

4. General, convention and publication. 


aon md 


Enough latitude was given for each 
local unit to use much initiative in form- 
ing their organization, supposing that all 
new ones that were formed would use 
the above name, etc.; that they would all 
meet monthly; all use some prescribed 
course of study in each subject studied, 
and that the commission would suggest 
the courses of study; that there would be 
dues, and by-laws suitable to each or- 
ganization. 

With the beginning of the new church 
year it is believed that this work, will go 
forward into a steady devleopment of the 
manhood of our convention. That is the 
aim and prayer of the commission ap- 
pointed by the convention upon the adop- 
tion of its report. The prayers and co-op- 
eration of the entire church are solicited. 

Norfolk, Virginia. 
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The Place of Pageantry and Dramatics 


in Missionary Education 


BY MISS HELEN R. 


ISSIONARY education is no 
Mi longer the remote, detached body 

of information to which many of 
us were exposed in our own Sunday- 
school days. In accordance with the 
vitalizing and humanizing of all educa- 
tion, missionary information can now be 
administered in forms so supremely in- 
teresting to children and youth that the 
world—or some parts of it at least—may 
literally be brought into their own ex- 
perience. In addition to the fascinating 
stories of children in all parts of the 
world who eat and sleep, play, and go to 
school as our children do, who have the 
same desires and affections, the same 
loves and hates, the same temptations, 
but not always the same opportunities— 
we may “play” these stories, and so 
create in the lives of our boys and girls 
a conception of the unity of all people 
everywhere. 

An understanding of customs, back- 
grounds, and traditions is the beginning 
of comprehension of a people’s needs, and 
missionary dramatics help especially in 
giving this information. Perhaps it is 
in a primary department where a story 
of Japanese school life is “played”. Even 
pictures will not give so complete an idea 
of the difficulties of a school day spent 
in a bare room with few pictures and 
books, meager teaching materials and no 
comfortable desks and chairs, as will the 
playing of such a day. Then imagination 
translates the children into Japanese sur- 
roundings, clothes them in loose kimonas, 
makes their hair straight and black, their 
eyes small and bright. They know how 
it feels to sit cross-legged on the floor 
for a while—but they love it because it 
is play. 

On the other hand, the information 
may be presented in a formal pageant 
where lines are prepared by the author, 
assigned and memorized by the players. 
To the audience the amount of mission- 
ary information thus dispensed in a 
pageant, such as “The Search for the 
Light”, where characteristic scenes from 
several great religions of the world are 
realistically presented, is of great im- 
portance; to the participants, however, 
the value is incalculable. As the muezzin 
calls to prayer from a gallery in the 
church, two boys will unroll their prayer 
rugs, make motions of washing their 
hands, slip their feet out of their san- 
dals, and go through the eight postures 
of prayer. Not only are these boys ex- 
periencing in some slight degree the loy- 
alty of a Moslem to his faith, but their 
fund of information about Eastern cus- 
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toms has been materially increased. 

It is just this principle of expressing 
mental attitudes and ideas in action, if 
we would keep them permanently, that 
makes dramatization and pageantry so 
valuable an educational method. Not 
only is information gained but character 
values are produced. Perhaps the lowest 
motive for using dramatization, but 
nevertheless a necessary one in some 
cases, is as an outlet for stored-up 
energy. To be doing something is the 
universal demand of children and youth. 
In all religious pageantry and drama we 
have an answer for this demand. Mis- 
sionary dramatics sometimes appeal 
more than the Biblical, for they can 
satisfy the desire for the modern and 
up-to-date. “The Color Line”, by Irene 
MacNair, presented at the Detroit Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention, bears a 1928 
copyright on its cover—and a 1928 spirit 
in its text. Just to let energy express 
itself is worth something for character, 
for a by-product for this satisfaction is 
poise, and a mental result will be in- 
creased imagination and powers of ex- 
pression. The latter character values are 
more noticeable with what is generally 
termed “informal” dramatization—where 
the players make up parts as they go 
along, developing a character as they de- 
velop the play. The aim is for creative 
ability and character development rather 
than a work of art. A group of Inter- 
mediate boys developed a play around 
the character of Neesima. The triumph 
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of this famous Japanese student’ over 
custom and tradition as he won for 
Christ and became a leader in his own 
country became a triumph for those boys, 
too. Under the title of “The Man Who 
Wouldn’t. Give Up” the result of this 
project was reported in The Church 
School for March, 1924. For those six 
boys there was created a new ideal of 
living. The life-giving story of Neesima 
was written into their own experience 
more effectively than any one could have 
done it for them. 

Last of all—perhaps most important of 
all—these boys learned to work together. 
This may be a by-product even of ready- 
made programs, but there the group is 
unified through the autocratic rule of the 
director. In the homemade program 
every one contributes something—and 
every one thus recognizes the values of 
another’s contribution, for they are dis- 
cussed, accepted, and rejected by the 
group. This recognition of worth is the 
basis of all missionary education, for we 
cannot take Christ to people who find in 
us self-pride, arrogance, and a patroniz- 
ing spirit. 

Missions taught by stories, books, and 
pictures will always have some values. 
But if you would guarantee permanency 
to instruction, build character, establish 
ideals of world brotherhood, and give 
practice in co-operation, use the action 
channel—dramatization. We have in 
dramatization, the formal and the in- 
formal, but the more potent of these is 
the informal—the homemade—where the 
participants read themselves into the 
characters they portray, act, talk, and 
feel as they did. Here the character 
values are greatest; and missions are 
more than taught,—they are absorbed. 

Elon College, N. C. 


Missionary Education for Juniors 


BY MRS. S. 


N thinking of a missionary educational 
| program for Juniors, I wonder if it is 
not wise to consider just what is our 
aim in, and the nature of, the whole mis- 


sionary enterprise in the Christian 
Church. Christ exemplified in his life 
the missionary spirit and the loftiest 
ideals of missionary education. As Chris- 
tians, then, we must strive to see all men 
as he saw them. Through the knowledge 
and appreciation of Christ, through his 
great love for us and our own love to 
him, we have found a richer, fuller life, 
the more abundant life that Christ came 
to bring. We wish others who have not 
this blessing to share and know the 
sweetness of the Christian experience. 
This Christian life must not only come 
to every individual, but it must also touch 
and permeate and sweeten and make 
wholesome every relationship which in- 


M. LYNAM 


volves or may involve individuals and in 
which human beings participate. Not 
alone woild this enterprise make men 
Christian, but above all it would make a 
Christian social order; it would make 
pure and holy the home life; it would 
make over the business life of the world; 
it would bring into international life the 
principles of Jesus and this missionary 
enterprise would Christianize the whole 
of life. Therefore, to summarize, we 
may say that the aim of the missionary 
enterprise of the Christian Church is to 
make Christian every human life and 
every condition in which human life 
exists. 

The nature of the missionary enter- 
prise of the Christian Church is primar- 
ily altruistic. It is built on the basic de- 
sire that all truly Christian people have 
to help and to share. It inspires us “to 
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feel another’s woe” and to seek to alle- 
viate that woe—not only that caused by 
physical pain, but also the worse pain 
caused by ignorance, superstition, pov- 
erty, and fear. 


The missionary enterprise has a unity 
of purpose, for every advance at home is 
an advance in so-called foreign missions 
and is a step forward in the establishing 
of Christ’s Kingdom in the hearts of 
men. 

In a program of missionary education 
for Juniors two main objectives should 
be the goal of all our training and 
planning. First, we should strive to give 
knowledge. This knowledge should be of 
such a type and so given as to create in- 
terest, understanding, respect, sympathy, 
friendliness, and love for other peoples. 
The result of this knowledge so given will 
bring about the second main objective, 
the creation of right attitudes. Together 
these will result in the ultimate aim of 
all our education—action, or service to 
others. The heart of the world friend- 
ship problem is the training of boys and 
girls so that they may possess the men- 
tal attitudes of friendliness and such 
knowledge of lives and ways of others as 
will serve as a foundation of intelligent 
action, the ability to do what one of such 
an age ought to do in the matter of world 
friendship and the habit of service to 
others without regard to racial barriers. 
This being so, our first and most vital 
task in missionary education is not the 
success of far-away causes, but the 
training of near-at-hand personalities. 
By this most vital training we give fixed 
attitudes of friendliness and go a long 
way forward in making the world Chris- 
tian even to the uttermost part. 


Under the first objective, knowledge, 
the problem is to determine what knowl- 
edge and through what sources we are 
to give our Junior boys and girls in order 
to create in them these right attitudes 
and have them fruit in the largest and 
most permanent service. 

The following types of knowledge are 
within the grasp of Junior boys and girls 
and I feel, if properly given, would be 
such as to create the desired attitudes: 
The needs and conditions of one’s own 
community and nation; the needs and 
conditions of other countries; the knowl- 
edge of other religions, of the history of 
missions, of present-day missions, of the 
lives of great missionaries, of the mis- 
sions of one’s own church and of world 
movements related to missions or the 
promotion of world brotherhood. 

Valuable sources or means of gaining 
or giving this knowledge are through 
reading, mission study, personal con- 
tacts or conversation, posters, exhibits, 
curios, dramatization, stories, songs and 
games, pictures, slides, handwork, and 
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be to help every child realize that there 


worship. The project method of teach- 
ing is helpful to the leader of the young. 
The missionary project should have a 
dual purpose, both the leader’s and the 
pupil’s. The latter may be only the suc- 
cessful completion of the project, but the 
teacher’s must include that and the 
creating of permanent attitudes in the 
lives of the pupils. Any project should 
provide purposeful activity, should be the 
pupil’s own enterprise, should stimulate 
interest and enthusiasm, should be real 
in that it grows out of life situations 
and should be so unified as to fit into the 
general program. 


Missionary stories can be used to illus- 
trate scriptural passages. Stories may 
also be used to supplement the regular 
church school lesson or may be substi- 
tuted for it. But these should be drawn 
from life and give a sense of kinship 
with people of other races, or they could 
be of great men and women of other 
races. There are stories which show 
the beauty of the lives of missionaries 
and native Christians, or what other 
races are contributing to the life of the 
world and the interest of Christianity. 
We can test our materials by asking our- 
selves, “Does this give the pupil vital 
knowledge or help to create attitudes 
that result in a desire to help and to 
share, and will they result in genuine 
service in all acts that are kind, just, 
generous, and friendly?” 


In a program of missionary education 
for Juniors I would consider every child 
a potential missionary. My aim would 


Missionary Education for Intermediates 
BY MISS PATTIE LEE COGHILL 


is to teach Christ to boys and girls, 

men and women, in such a way 
that they will “acquire his attitudes in 
thought and feelings”, will measure their 
standards of living by his, and will live 
the “Jesus Way” in their daily lives. 
Further, teaching must bring people face 
to face with living itself, and help them 
to understand what it means to live the 
“Jesus Way”. Missions is no longer one 
superior race “putting something over” 
on an inferior one; nor even giving them 
Christianity, which may be better for 
them, by force without taking into con- 
sideration their backgrounds of living. 
It is no longer just the task of a few 
self-sacrificing individuals who are will- 
ing to give up home and loved ones to 
go to a “heathen” nation; it is no longer 
giving Christianity to a dark nation be- 
cause we think it is best for them with- 
out demonstrating why it is best. In 
fact, missions is none of these things: it 
is spreading the gospel through the 


Ts aim of all Christian education 
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are missionary opportunities in the now 
and here, in the club and school and in- 
dustrial life of the every day. I would 
strive to give each child an understand- 
ing of children of other lands, to lead 
him to feel that they are “Like as we 
are”, with similar aspirations and long- 
ings. I would teach them that the so- 
called heathen are not inferior beings, 
but only less fortunate than we, and in 
some points show superiority to us. I 
should try to give them knowledge of the 
conditions and needs of other peoples for 
whom the missionary program exists, and 
my aim would be to give this knowledge 
so convincingly, so attractively, and so 
appealingly that permanent life interests 
in the missionary enterprise would be 
established in their lives. 

Always I would strive to enlist them 
as workers both now and later in mis- 
sionary activity; but of most importance 
as I see it, and above all, my aim would 
be to help them to live out in their daily 
lives the missionary ideal, the principles 
Jesus lived and taught. I would help 
them to see that when an American girl 
speaks kindly for love’s sake to the girl 
from Cherry Blossom Land or when our 
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own fine young lad looks straight into 
the wondering eyes of the boy from 
sunny Italy and feels -his heart warm 
with understanding and honest comrade- 
ship, that the Angels’ Song is heard t 
again a little clearer and that time of a 
peace on earth, good will to men, has b 
been brought nearer to fulfillment. tl 
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living in a Christlike manner in all of sa: 
our relationships, living at peace with his 
the world and as brothers with each of 
other. If Christianity is worth anything of 
to us, it is worth as much to all the im: 
world; if Christ is the kind of leader we ing 
can follow in our every walk of life— the 
home, community, government, industry ing 
—he is a safe guide for all the world, mu: 
and all the world needs him. and 
There is something about the make- sch 
up of the Intermediate boy or girl— T 
twelve, thirteen, fourteen years of age— Inte 
at this stage of his development, which 9 tha; 
makes this idea of missions, or world- 9 hea; 
friendship, appeal to him. This period is 1. 
not only one of great physical growth; caus 
but the Intermediate has “an intense in- § ay 
terest in social life, especially in the life suffi 
of a group,” and this kind of religion will 
appeals to him. No religion could be ary - 
more far-reaching in its outlook than the DA 
Christian religion, and everything with- ligion 
in the Intermediate will respond to this § diffe, 
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when he knows these things. He wants 

to know. There is a wealth of mission- 
ary information and materials which 
will appeal to him, since one of his 
“dominant characteristics is his quest for 
information.” His religion is one of prac- 
tical interest and God is very near and 
very real in all of his experiences; his 
religion is one of practical helpfulness 
and service, and he expects the same of 
those around him. This condition of 
thinking affords a splendid opportunity 
for instilling the missionary spirit. He 
is really missionary in his thoughts and 
feelings and needs the help of his leaders 
to give definite expression to this. 

Much will depend upon the leader of 
Intermediates because they do not know 
“what” to learn and what to “do”, and it 
is true that they will learn and do. As 
leaders, we need more knowledge of prin- 
ciples and methods of missionary educa- 
tion. We are getting away from the idea 
that missions is the job of a few women 
in our churches (even though they may 
do a marvelous work), or an occasional 
enthusiast, or the minister of the church, 
or even the missionaries themselves. If 
the world is to be won to Christ, it must 
be done with all Christians helping. 
Missionary instruction must not begin 
with adults (but should include them). 
It must begin earlier than this—with 
boys and girls in the Sunday-school. All 
teaching there should have the mission- 
ary emphasis so that boys and girls may 
become missionary persons and out of 
their lives may come missionary effort 
of all kinds—giving, praying, sending, 
going. One should not do missionary 
work on the side line; he should be mis- 
sionary in his thoughts and actions—a 
missionary person. Just as this is not a 
job for a few of us, so it is not to be a 
side issue, but life itself. It is hard to 
understand how a follower of Christ can 
say, “I do not believe in missions,” when 
his Leader said, “Go and make disciples 
of all men” and talked about the coming 
of the Kingdom. It is equally as hard to 
imagine a Sunday-school teacher teach- 
ing a lesson without giving somewhere 
the thought of Christ’s Kingdom grow- 
ing—and that is missions. This idea 
must necessarily run through the Church 
and all of its services—the Sunday- 
school and all of its activities. 

There are certain principles which all 
Intermediates must be taught in order 
that they may give themselves whole- 
heartedly to this task: 

1. That the world needs Christ be- 
cause living conditions in all the world 
are not perfect. His principles are 
sufficient to make a perfect world. This 
will mean that Christianity is a mission- 
ary religion. 

2. That there is good in other re- 
ligions—as far as they go. Only the real 
differences which make Christianity 
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better should be emphasized. We may 
learn many lessons from them. (Humil- 
ity, reverence, and so on). 

3. That missions means world friend- 
ship and mutual helpfulness, and these 
must be lived by the givers as well as the 
receivers. Calvin Coolidge said: “Our 
missionary effort can rise no higher than 
its source.” 

4. That Christianity is more than de- 
nominations, or geography; it is world- 
wide in its scope and equally applicable 
to all phases of life—home, government, 
industry—and not just a “Sunday re- 
ligion”’. 

When young people have learned these 
principles they will not only be able to 
see the worthwhileness of what we are 
doing at the present time, but wherein 
we are failing! And it will help them as 
they plan how we may better do the job. 
For surely they are the ones who will de- 
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“NOW I LAY ME”’— 
Now I lay me down to sleep’’— 


"Twas years and years ago 
We knelt to say the simple words 
In daytime’s afterglow. 
The crickets joined up in our prayers 
And sang themselves asleep from cares, 
For Mother said ‘twas so. 


Belated swallows passed our panes, 
Some baker's twelve or more; 

They had the sunset on their wings, 
Each dimmer than before. 

And we could scarcely keep apace 

Of stars that flocked our window space; 
In dreams we lost the score. 


‘| pray the Lord my soul to keep’ — 
He has kept that peace quite new, 
Put safe away with childhood things 
We left when we were through; 
So all the years can never spoil 
With mildewing hopes or rusting toil 
That blessedness we knew. 
—Robert P. Tristram Coffin, 
in The Christian-Evangelist. 
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cide at least the steps which will be 
taken by the next generation in missions. 


METHODS 

I. PREACHING SERVICES, 

Whatever is said by the minister of 
the church about missions will have a 
bearing on the attitude and thinking of 
the Intermediates. 

II. IN THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 

1. Through the worship service. 

The worship service offers a splendid 
chance for instilling missions, because it 
is not only instructive but has an emo- 
tional appeal. The worship services in 
the intermediate department should be 
carefully planned, touching many phases 
of individual life and conduct as well as 
the enterprises of the church during the 
year. It is well to plan a special series 
of worship services embodying the mis- 
sionary idea and ideal, using such themes 
as these: “Our Father’s World”, “Broth- 
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ers Together,” “Peace and World Friend- 
ship,” and “Thy Kingdom Come”. There 
are many songs—“In Christ There Is No 
East or West,” “O Zion, Haste,” “Fling 
Out the Banner”’—prayers, Scripture 
readings, talks, stories, etc., relating to 
these themes, and when used to carry out 
the thought of one theme, make a splen- 
did service. “The Hymnal of American 
Youth,” “Worship and Song,” and many 
other song and worship books carry good 
missionary worship services. 
2. The Class Period: 


a. Missionary instruction of a general 
nature may be correlated with almost 
every lesson in the uniform or graded 
series. This is one of the best and most 
effective ways of teaching missions. 

b. Special information about the mis- 
sionaries and mission fields of our own 
church. This should be done in such a 
way that the pupils will be thoroughly 
familiar with all of them. (Never let 
our own fields shut out other missionary 
interest.) 

c. Special course in the life of Christ 
—looking especially for his teachings 
along missionary lines. 

d. Missionary pictures may be hung 
on the walls and used in various ways. 

e. Biography. There will be no more 
impressive way of teaching missions to 
Intermediates than through the lives of 
those brave, adventurous men and women 
who have gone out in this work. This 
should include men and women in Ameri- 
ca (among the Indians, mountaineers, 
loggers, Negroes, new Americans, etc.) 
as well as the lives of David Livingston, 
William Carey, Robert Morrison, and of 
others who have had experiences which 
will thrill Intermediates. These books 
will be helpful: “Missionary Explorers 
Among the American Indians,” Humph- 
reys, $2.00; “The Land of Saddle-Bags”, 
Raine, $2.00 (Mountaineers) ; “Up From 
Slavery”, Booker T. Washington, $1.00; 
“Robert Morrison, Master’ Builder,” 
Broomhall, $1.50; “Ann of Ava’, Hub- 
bard, $1.00; “Servants of the King”, 
Robert E. Speer, 75 cents; “Personal 
Life of David Livingston,” Blaikie, $1.50. 

f. Courses in Stewardship. A study 
of the- proper use of life, ability, time, 
and money, will lead to the giving of all 
these to missionary work. 

g. Projects of special missionary na- 
ture. Example: A special project on our 
work in Japan might include a Japa- 
nese exhibit, making a Japanese house, 
a talk on the customs of the country, a 
tea party and Japanese games. 

3. Expressional Work. 

Some opportunity should be given for 
this. Most of it will be an outgrowth of 
the classroom work. This will include 
the things generally listed as “Social 
Service”. They may be directly or in- 
directly missionary. They may be things 
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done for the community or for the larger 
world. Thanksgiving and Christmas and 
the other special seasons offer splendid 
opportunity for this kind of thing. A 
brief list of suggestions follow: 

a. The Church. 

Making posters for the Sunday-school 
and church. 

Helping out in special work with the 
younger boys and girls of the Sunday- 
school. 

Looking after the sick members of the 
class and department. 

b. The Community. 

Special services at hospitals and coun- 
ty home. 

Taking food and flowers to sick in the 
community. 

Taking care of babies for mothers so 
they may attend special meetings. 

Putting on missionary pageants. 

ce. The Larger World. 

Writing letters to missionaries. 

Giving money for special needs in the 
various fields (Investigate first). 

Send magazines, cards, etc., for use by 
the missionaries. 

“Graded Social Service for the Sun- 
day-school,” Hutchins. $1.00 is the best 
book on this expressional work. 

4. Much time and thought should be 
spent in teaching Intermediates to give 
the'r own money; and opportunities 
which they thoroughly understand should 
be offered for actual giving. 

III. Discussions on Missionary Sub- 
jects and “Is War Christian?” etc. 
(These will have to be conducted more 
carefully than with older young people.) 

IV. Games. Intermediates will find 
games of other countries very interesting 
and enjoyable to play. 

V. Intermedaite Christian Endeavor. 
Well planned programs for the once a 
month missionary topic. 

VI. Library. This may include the 
books mentioned elsewhere in this article 
and general books (for teachers and 
pupils) as: “The Christ of the Indian 
Road,” E. Stanley Jones; $1.00; “The 
Foreign Missions Convention at Wash- 
ington in 1925, (Addresses delivered 
there) Edited by Fennell P. Turner and 
Frank K. Sanders, $1.00; “Our Templed 
Hills,” Felton, $1.00; “The Farmer’s 
Church,” Wilson, $1.50; “Marks of a 
World Christian”, Fleming (Devotional 
study for teachers), $1.15; “The Faiths 
of Mankind,” Soper, $1.15. Any of the 
above books may be ordered from The 
Christian Publishing Association, C. P. 
A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. Special 
literature about our missionary work 
may be ordered from Dr. W. P. Minton, 
C. P. A. Building, Dayton, and literature 
on peace from “The Committee on World 
Friendship Among Young People”, 105 
E. 22d St., New York, and from the Na- 
tional Council for the Prevention of War, 
582 17th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Planning an Adult Worship Program 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


I, VISUALIZE 


ISUALIZE that group of adults under 

your teaching ministry and ascertain 
their major needs. Close your physical 
eyes and open the eyes of your mind and 
spirit and see them. Busy housewives 
with a hundred pressing cares, and in 
meeting them they may have pushed aside 
the meeting of God. Wearied and worried 
(?) business men and women who are at 
the beck and call of the telephone and of 
every other modern artifice aside from 
the constant calls which may keep them 
from calling on God and tapping the re- 
sources of power from on high. Tired 
working men and women and the drab 
monotony of many such a life which needs 
to be lifted to a higher point which the 
presence of Almighty God in their lives 
will give them. And so you could go on 
and over the list and see the groups with- 
in the group and the individuals within 
the groups. Visualize your group. 


II. VITALIZE 


These, with all of us, need to “prac- 
tice the presence of God” in their lives. 
To be in tune with him will bring more 
into their lives than all’ the facts we can 
teach them or all the acts we can make 
them perform without this vital factor. 
The first supreme thing in their lives and 
ours is to come face to face with God and 
adore and praise and love him, and then 
his service will follow as night the day. 
We must make this thought and convic- 
tion vital in our own lives or we can nev- 
er carry it over into any program worth 
while presenting as a worship program. 
We may have a demonstration of the 
“fine arts of worship” as it is being mod- 
ernly called, and we may have a very 
beautiful service of music and of reli- 
gious art and of poetic and ascetic 
prayer, and men and women may go away 
and say, “Was that not a beautiful and 
wonderful service?” And they would say 
rightly, but you may not have had a wor- 
ship service at all. One may easily lose 
himself in the beauty of the temple serv- 
ice and (like Mary) lose Jesus in so do- 
ing. Worship is beautiful, but it is more 
than beauty and it does not become wor- 
ship until it has brought us face to face 
with God and made us feel the power of 
his presence in our lives. 


III, ORGANIZE 


Now you are ready to organize your 
program and not before. 

First. Have a spiritual man lead such 
a spiritual service. It may be the super- 
intendent of your department or the 
teacher of your class, and it may be neith- 
er of them. The personality and the 
preparation of a leader is half the wor- 
ship service. Select the best, and it may 
or may not always be the same leader. 

Second. Use familiar Scripture, hymns, 
etc., but give them a deeper meaning. 
The “great hymns of the Church” do not 
get far with a group of adults who are 
not familiar with their wording or music 
Their minds are distracted instead of 
centered on real worship. It is desirable 
to use the best in music, and we should 
rehearse it (not at worship time, how- 
ever) and then we may use it in worship. 
There should be a period (drill) of prep- 
aration for worship by the group as well 


as by the leader. When materials are 
sufficiently familiar that they do not de- 
tract to words and music, for instance, 
they begin to be usable in a worship serv- 
ice. The old gospel hymn of “Jesus Sav- 
ior, Pilot Me” may be a greater worship 
hymn than some more pretentious music 
which is unfamiliar. We must learn to 
love music and the Word before it will 
avail us much in worship. The Psalms 
set to music are wonderfully helpful wor- 
ship material when familiar with them. 

Third. All should participate in the 
service. The place of the leader is to 
lead and not to do the preaching and 
praying for the group. Eliminate solos 
(as a rule) and individual Scripture 
reading and prayers (to a large extent at 
least), and promote unison prayer and 
responsive reading and group singing and 
make it possible for all to be a part of 
the service with no spectators. Story- 
telling, which has to have a large place 
in worship with many, should be general- 
ly eliminated. The average story-teller 
is not good enough a story-teller to lead 
your mind in worship. There are such 
choice souls and if you have them, use 
them by all means, but the average story 
in a worship service is an entertainment 
which leads one away from real worship 
rather than toward it. 

Fourth. If you are the leader, keep 
your mouth shut all you can. The aver- 
age worship service (so-called) is spoiled 
as often by the leader talking too much 
and so calling attention to himself as in 
any other way. The service should be in 
every individual’s hands, and it should be 
so plainly outlined and so fully under- 
stood that there will be no necessity for 
the leader to say a word from the be- 
ginning to the close of a ten or fifteen- 
minute worship service except as he joins 
in with all in the service and keeps him- 
self and his voice just a fraction of a 
second altead of the group in the service. 
It can be done. It has been done. It 
should be done. 

Fifth. Use special care with the open- 
ing and closing of the service. Do not 
begin in an atmosphere of confusion. The 
usual “Call to worship” of a sentence or 
two is not enough in the average group. 

The invocation could begin with: 
“Let us pray” and could be followed by 
some one really praying in the words of 
a psalm (Psalm 8, for instance). And 
the closing is as important. Many a wor- 
ship period is made null and void by talk 
and confusion immediately following. 
Close with all seated and with bowed 
heads and soft music after every other 
word has been said. One minute—sixty 
seconds—of this may, and does,- save 
many a worship service from shipwreck. 

Finally. I have given just a few of 
the fifty things to do in planning and 
carrying out a worship service. Books 
without number have and are being writ- 
ten on this subject. You can scarcely 
hope more than to touch this vital sub- 
ject on a page, but we may flash a light 
on the whole subject and it may revea! 
something which we may darkly grope 
after when the light is gone. 

And now abideth Visualize, Vitalize, 
Organize—and the greatest of these to 
you is the one you need most just now. 











The Sunday-school Lesson Notes for September 


September 2, 192 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


S. S. Lesson 


Paul in Thessalonica 
Acts 17:1-15; Rom. 15:18-20; I Thess. 5:12-23 


Printed Portion: Acts 17:1-12. 


Devotional Reading: Psalm 119:9-16 


GOLDEN TEXT—The opening of thy words giveth light.—Psalm 119 :130. 


Acts 17: 1-12 


Supt.—1 Now 
through Amphipolis 
came to Thessalonica, 
gogue of the Jews: 

School—2 And Paul, as his manner was, 
went in unto them, and three sabbath days 
reasoned with them out of the scriptures, 

3 Opening and alleging, that Christ 
must needs have suffered, and risen again 
from the dead: and that this Jesus, whom 
I preach unto you, is Christ. 

And some of them believed, and con- 
sorted with Paul and Silas; and of the de- 
vout Greeks a great multitude, and of the 
chief women not a few. 

5 But the Jews which believed not, 
moved with envy, took unto them certain 
lewd fellows of the baser sort, and gath- 
ered a company, and set all the city on an 
uproar, and assaulted the house of Jason, 
and sought to bring them out to the 
people. 

G6 And when they found them not, they 


when they had passed 
and Apollonia, they 
where was a syna- 


drew Jason and certain brethren unto the 
rulers of the city, crying, These that have 
turned the world upside down are come 
hither also; 

7 Whom Jason hath received: and these 
all do contrary to the decrees of Caesar, 
saying that there is another king, one 
Jesus. 

8 And they troubled the people and the 
rulers of the city, when they heard these 
things. 

9 And when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go. 

10 And the brethren immediately sent 
away Paul and Silas by night unto Berea: 
who coming thither went into the syna- 
gogue of the Jews. 

11 These were more noble than those in 
Thessalonica, in that they received the 
word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so. 

12 Therefore many of them believed; 
also of honourable women which were 
Greeks, and of men, not a few. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, August 27—Paul in Thessalonica. 
Acts 17: 1-9. 

Tuesday—The Thessalonian Christians. 1 
Thess, 1: 1-10. 

Wednesday—Jesus Churged With Sedition. 
Luke 23: 1-7. 

Thursday—The Greater Witness. 
30-38. 

Friday—The Scriptures Testify of Christ. 
John 5: 39-47. 

Saturday—Witnessing for God. 
2: 1-16. 

Sunday—God’s Law in the Heart. 
119: 9-16. 


John 5: 


1 Thess. 


Psalm 


Approach to the Lesson 


Power plus organization equals pro- 


duct. Power without organization is dis- 
sipated. Organization withcut power is a 
clutter of useless machinery. Organized 
power builds. Disorganized power 
evaporates. Paul was an organizer. He 
not only brought the power of his person- 
ality and his pentecostal preaching to his 
work but he followed his work up leaving 
others in charge cf it and supervising it 
and writing back to them when he could 
not come until he had established them 
on a going, producing basis. 


Power Without Organization 


Many of our early Christian Church 
preachers were powerful men and had a 
power from on high—a message which 
was as fire in their bones and as a sharp 
two-edged sword in its delivery. But 
toc many of them failed in organization 
and did not follow in the footsteps of 
Paul and tie up what they had done by 
leaving the work in the hands of others 
who would carry on when he had left. 
These early preachers in our church just 
went forth “for the good that they could 
dc” and after the revival was over and 
they had stirred men’s hearts and turned 
their faces toward God, they sought new 
fields and new crowds and new conver- 
sions and left the converts behind as 
“sheep without a shepherd”. They did 
a great work but they could have multi- 
plied their service and their usefulness a 


hundredfold if they had “followed-up” 
their work and organized the people into 
churches and revised them as some did 
and whose “works doe follow them”. 


Paul and Wesley 

John Wesley, the organizing “Method- 
ist”, followed in the footsteps of Paul 
and not only preached with power, but 
he had (as did Paul) the “care of all the 
churches” on his heart and mind and he 
followed them up and gave them guid- 
ance and not only established them but 
supervised the establishment and made 
them strong and ready to help others. 

George Whitefield, who was early as- 
sociated with Wesley and who led Wes- 
ley into his great campaigns of open air 
preaching when the Church would have 
none of them, was of a different sort. 
Whitefield was one of the mightiest 
evangelistic preacher that ever lived. 
There is no doubt but that he was far 
greater than Wesley in his ability to 
get the crowd with his oratory and tc 
bring them to the foot of the cross with 
the evangelistic fervor of his plea. But 
Whitefield stopped there and was not 
the organizer which John Wesley was 
and the result is that today there is 
little you can find in the world of that 
great work of Whitefield, but Wesley’s 
work you can find in the millions on 
millions of his followers in every land 
on earth. He put the burden over on his 
converts and builded them up into doing 
the thing themeslves and that is organi- 
zation, and without it the best cause fails. 


Jesus Was an Organizer 


Jesus put the burden of his mission in 
the minds and on the hearts of twelve 
men. When he died, his cause went 
gloriously on because he had carefully 
selected and trained leaders to carry on. 


Paul Presses on. V. 1. 


Paul is pushed on and out of the city 
of Philippi after imprisonment and per- 
secution but Paul leaves a little group 
there which is the nucleus of the Church 
cf Christ in Philippi and he never for- 


sakes or forgets them. In writing back 
to the church at Philippi he commends 
them for their good start and corrects 
them in the errors they have made. He 
does not forget them and the “care of all 
the churches” is his daily burden and 
prayer. 


Vv. 1. 


Paul passes through much territory, 
but he seeks the centers. He is a man 
of the city and he goes from cne great 
city (Philippi) to another great city 
(Thessalonica) to stir the centers that 
they may stir the people. Thessalonica 
was a Grecian seaport and is today 
called Salonika and has a population of 
about 100,000 people. It is a strategic 
point and was in the late World War. 
Paul selected such a place in which he 
could do his best work 


On to Thessalonica. 


Paul Preaches in Thessalonica. Vs. 2, 3. 


Paul had preached in the synagogues 
of Antioch in Pisidia and in Lystra and 
in Derbe and in Philippi and had been 
cast out and beaten and left for dead, 
but he always rose again; and now he 
begins all over again in the synagogue 
of Thessalonica the gospel of the Son of 
God which had brought on him sc much 
trouble wherever he had gone. If you 
had known Paul in that day you might 
have said (and probably would have be- 
lieved) that Paul was a failure. He had 
been “kicked out” of city after city and 
put out of synagogue after synagogue 
and now he goes right into a new city 
and begins again just as he has be- 
gun and failed(?) before. Surely his name 
and nature were persistence. He must 
have known what would happen. He 
had been through the same experience 
often enough to know that he was do- 
ing a dangerous thing which would end 
in his being driven out of town and 
ordered to keep out. Surely that was no 
way to organize a church. But it was 
the very way he did organize his 
churches and it was the very way which 
brought Christ and his gospel face to 
face with Rome and on into Europe and 
into history. Paul had his commission 
from on high and he knew what that 
commission was and he was following 
orders whether he lived or died in the 
doing of it. He did nct win the crowds 
to him, but he won those faithful little 
groups which stood to the death and 
dared to face fire and the sword and give 
their lives for the faith that was in 
them. It isn’t how many you have 
gathered into your church, but it is how 
much of the gospel of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, they have in themselves; and 
if you have ten men with such a per- 
suasion and of such a passion you had 
better get out of their way, for they are 
resistless. But you may have a follow- 
ing of thousands in a so-called church 
who will never move the world an inch 
from its moorings. Paul was after qual- 
ity and not quantity. We are in an age 
of quantity production and the Church 
has the fever of the day. 


Some Believed. V. 4. 


The thing was working here just as 
it had in other cities. Crowds came and 
“many believed” and the thing became 
pcpular—until the days of persecution 
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came. “It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
when life flows on like a song.” It’s easy 
enough to keep step when the band 
plays. It’s easy enough to be good dur- 
ing the revival. But the crowd simmers 
out and the skim-milk convictions fade 
into thin air and only the cream remains 
when the testing time comes. Crowds 
“believed”, but only a little company 
went through the fire and made up the 
Church of Christ in Thessalonica. 


Strange Companions. V. 5. 


The religious leaders consorted with 
“certain lewd fellows of the baser sort” 
to kill the revival. It reminds you of 
that old deacon in North Carolina I 
heard hurrahing for Tammany and the 
wets. A lIct of religious leaders have 
strange bedfellows. “Anything to get 
the offices” seems to be the religious and 
political cry too often in all parties and 
in too many churches and church mem- 
bers. Now, anybody can sleep with the 
Tammany tiger and hurrah with the 
wets and say, “You’re another” to those 
who are smeared with oil, but it is not 
all con a very high level. There is a 
great background in both great American 
parties of “anything to get the offices” 
and oil stinks as bad as whisky and the 
only thing a Christian can do is not to 
be misled or sidetracked by the cry of the 
political crowd and follow God and a man 
in whom you can believe and in whose 
company you would like to be found if 
election day were the final Day of Judg- 
ment. 


These 
Down. 


Have 
Vv. 6. 


turned the World Upside 


They spoke wiser than they knew. 
That little company who had no chance of 
winning the election at Thessalonica or 
in the Roman Empire came to be the 
biggest thing in the Empire and the 
shaping thing of the world. They were 
in the business of turning the world right 
side up and all real Christians are in that 
business to this day. 


Vv. 7. 


And there still is ancther King and 
his Kingdom shall come and his will shall 
be done on earth even though he seems 
to have a little following at the time. 
Mighty Caesar has dwindled but Jesus is 
every day becoming more and more the 
King of kings. 


Saying, “There Is Another King.” 


Still Pushing on. Vs. 8-10. 


It has happened again just as Paul 
must have known. The same old con- 
tinued story of a new city, a synagogue, 
a presentation of the wonderful story, 
an enthusiastic response by many, jeal- 
ous leaders, slander and persecution, be- 
ing pushed out and on to another city 
having reason to expect nothing differ- 
ent. But brave, persistent Paul says: 
“In every city bonds and afflictions await 
me,” and with it, “I am ready not to be 
bound only but to die for the name cof 
the Lord Jesus.” What are you going 
to do with a man like that who would 
go singing to his death for the cause 
he stood for? 


The Dog-in-the-Manger Folks. Vs. 11-15. 


These “righteous” Jews cf Thessaloni- 
ca so hated Paul and his gospel that they 
would not take of it and were determined 
that these “more noble” Bereans should 
not do so. They were an unrighteous 
and an unwieldy lot no matter what their 
professions or church membership were. 
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But time tells and although they won 
for the day, yet their day passed and 
they have been forgotten by name and 
only remembered for their evil while Paul 
stands out on the horizon of time as the 
“shadow of a mighty rock in a weary 
land”—the comforting shadow of the 
Christ in whose shade and presence the 
world will one day sit down in peace when 
Pauls of power and purpose shall be 
multiplied and when men shall look less 
to the present outcome and more to the 
Christ. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Why was Paul driven from Philippi? 
Why did he go to another great city in- 
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stead of taking refuge in some safe and 
solitary place? 

Why did he preach in the synagogue at 
Thessalonica when that is the way he had 
repeatedly got into trouble? 

What was the result of his preaching? 

What kind of folks believed? 

What kind of folks disbelieved? 

What did the disbelievers do? 

How did Paul organize and build up 
these little groups into churches? 

What good does organized work do? 

Why does the power of preaching need 
the process of organization? 

What good is organization 
power? 

What does our church need of power? 

What does our church need of organi- 
zation? 

Why is one weakened without the other? 

How did Jesus use organization? Paul? 
Wesley? 


without 


S. S. Lesson 


Paul in Athens and Corinth 


Acts 17: 16-18: 17; 1 Cor. 2: 1-16; 1 Tim. 2: 3-7 


Printed Portion: Acts 18:1-11; I Tim. 2:3-7. 


Devotional Reading: I Cor. 13:4-13 


GOLDEN TExT—For I am determined not to know anything among you, save 
Jesus Christ and him crucified.—1 Cor. 2:2. 


Acts 18: 1-11 


Supt.—1 After these things Paul de- 
parted from Athens, and came to Corinth; 

School—2 And found a certain Jew 
named Aquila, born in Pontus, lately come 
from Italy, with his wife Priscilla; (be- 
cause that Claudia had commanded all 
Jews to depart from Rome:) and came un- 
to them. 

3 And because he was of the same 
craft, he abode with them, and wrought: 
for by their occupation they were tent- 
makers. 

4 And he reasoned in the synagogue 

every sabbath, and persuaded the Jews 
and the Greeks. 
5 And when Silas and Timotheus were 
come from Macedonia, Paul was pressed 
in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that 
Jesus was Christ. 

6 And when they opposed themselves, 
and blasphemed, he shook his raiment, and 
said unto them, Your blood be upon your 
own heads; I am clean: from henceforth 
I will go unto the Gentiles. 

7 And he departed thence, and entered 
into a certain man’s house, named Justus, 
one that worshiped God, whose house 
joined hard to the synagogue. 


8 And Crispus, the chief ruler of the 
synagogue, believed on the Lord with all 
his house; and many of the Corinthians 
hearing believed, and were baptized. 

9 Then spake the Lord to Paul in the 
night by a vision, Be not afraid, but speak, 
and hold not thy peace: 

10 For I am with thee, and no man 
shall set on thee to hurt thee: for I have 
much people in this city. 

11 And he continued there a year and 
six months, teaching the word of God 
among them. 


1 Timothy 2:3-7 


3 For this is good and acceptable in the 
sight of God our Saviour; 

4 Who will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth. 

5 For there is one God, and one media- 
tor between God and men, the man Christ 
Jesus; 

6 Who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time. 

7 Whereuntoe I am ordnuined a preacher, 
and an apostle, (I speak the truth in 
Christ, and lie not:) a teacher of the Gen- 
tiles in faith and verity. 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, September 3—Paul in Athens, 
Acts 17:16-21. 

Tuesday—Natural and Revealed Religion. 
Acts 17: 22-32. 

Wednesday—Paul at Corinth. Acts 18:1-11, 

Thursday—The Folly of Idolatry. Isaiah 
44: 9-20. 

Friday—The Spirit and Message of Paul. 
1 Cor. 2: 1-16. 

Saturday—God Reveualed in Christ. 
brews 1: 1-9. 

Sunday—Never-failing Love. 1 Cor. 13:1-13. 


He- 


Approach to the Lesson 

Christianity finds its friends and its 
foes everywhere. Intellectual Athens 
with its beauty and culture, and Com- 
mercial Corinth and its cosmopolitan 
population of soldiers and traders and 
criminals and sailors and slaves—Jew 
and Gentile, bond and free—Jesus finds 
his friends and his foes in Cultured 
Athens and in Cosmopolitan Corinth. 

But the strange thing is that there 
were more found in Corinth with all its 
commercialism and criminality than in 
Athens with all its pride and learning 
and beauty. But it was that very pride 
which held Athens back and which kept 
the Church from having a center there. 
God help the man or the city cr the na- 


tion which “prides itself” on what it 
knows or what it has. That very pride 
shall surely be our undoing. All our 
learning is but a drop in the ocean to the 
whole sum of truth. Why should we 
pride ourselves in possessing that which 
is so little after all. But it is still found 
in the earth and together with a “pride 
of blood and birth” whether it is an Old 
Athens or a New England attitude it is a 
handicap only exceeded by him who prides 
himself on his ignorance. Both are deadly 
sins and stand in the pathway of the 
Christ as he moves along the Indian or 
the Athenian or the American Road. 
Pride of race, intellect, ignorance, to- 
gether with hatred of these in others are 
mighty barriers to a Christian civiliza- 
tion and the setting up of the Kingdom 
of God on earth. 


When Greek Meets Greek. V. 1. 


Paul knew the Greek mind and he 
was willing to meet it in the market 
place or on the sacred Acropolis. His 
home city of Tarsus was a rival of 
Athens in learning and Paul was at home 
in such an atmosphere but knew that 
they had the same need that they of 
Lystra on the rough frontier had of the 
Christ. In the Athenian market place 
Paul was called a “babbler” and a 
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“setter forth of strange gods’. Men 
could abuse Paul and hate Paul and at- 
tempt to kill Paul, but they could not 
ignore Paul. He and his gospel were 
to be reckoned with wherever he went. 
He may begin it at a quiet place by the 
riverside at Philippi or in a jail cr in a 
synagogue or along the market place of 
Athens, but’ wherever he began he was 
everywhere in everybody’s thoughts and 
talk before many days were gone. He 
was a “stirrer up of the people” with a 
vengeance. 


Paul on Mars Hill 


Some take Paul’s sermon on Mars 
Hill as a model of how to approach 
people who differ from you and it is a 
fine example of such a spirit of “broad- 
mindedness” and toleration, but the fact 
is that Paul did not get very far with 
that polished sermon. There was a slight 
response, but no Christian Church in 
Athens came out cf it. 

One should be “broad-minded”, but 
when we get too broad and try to cover 
too much ground, we are apt to get thin 
and folks (and God) can see right 
through us. A professor of a New Eng- 
land ccllege said recently that when he 
found any student who was one hundred 
percent “open-minded” he would have 
found a man who was absolutely useless 
anywhere on earth. Your mind has got 
to narrow down to some conclusions be- 
fore it begins to function. 

It may be that Paul did not fail at 
Athens after all—that is open to debate, 
but blunt men who go straight for the 
truth ofttimes get further than those 
who strain for “tolerance”. 


A Discouraged Preacher. Vs. 1-4. 


There seems to be something lacking 
in the eld zeal and fire of Paul. He 
leaves Athens after accomplishing little 
and goes to Corinth and finds fellow 
Jewish Christians who have also suffered 
persecution and they settle themselves 
down to the trade of tent making. Every 
Jewish boy was taught a trade and this 
was Paul’s trade without doubt. 


Paul was not perfect and his recent 
experiences had been heartbreaking and 
now as he entered into the synagogue 
on the Sabbath he became a “reasoner” 
instead of an exhorter to right and 
righteousness. Reascning is good and 
has its place, but it lacks that vital spark 
and power of the man who knows and 
says, “Thus saith the Lord!” Our mod- 
ern preaching is much more “reasonable” 
(and milder) and is less full of verities 
and of heaven and hell and sin and sal- 
vation, but it is more “reasonable”. Paul 
began his reasonable preaching in Athens 
on Mars Hill and seemed to carry that 
reasoning attitude over into the begin- 
ning cf his work in Corinth until Silas 
and Timothy came. 

Theodore Roosevelt was to give a 
political address in a certain city in 
which they were much inclined to free 
trade and the committee, knowing of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s strong protective tariff 
convictions, warned him that he had 
better be a bit reasonable and not talk 
on the tariff question. But the first thing 
which “Strenuous Teddy” said when he 
arose to speak was, “Let it be clearly 
understood that I stand absolutely for a 
protective tariff.” His audience was al- 
most stunned for a moment while per- 
fect silence reigned and then, challenged 
by his sincerity, they rose to their feet 
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and cheered him for his daring. Soft 
pedaling could not have taken him so 
far. Paul’s daring gospel in Asia and in 
Philippi and Thessalonica was not at 
all like his “reasonable” utterances at 
Athens and in his early Corinthian “per- 
suasions”. The gospel of Jesus Christ 
is not opposed to reason, but it is beyond 
and greater than reason and is allied 
with all other mysteries of God which 
we understand not but which bless us 
at every turn of life. 


Enter Silas and Timothy and Christ. V.5. 


How a true friend heartens us and 
makes us take our stand again beside 
him. Think cf what Silas had gone 
through with Paul in the prison house 
and how Timothy owed his life to the 
daring gospel that Paul had preached. 
How the sight of them stirred up old 
memories. I like to get back to Buffalo 
and hear the voice of Ed Clark again 
as he preaches the gospel of a full sal- 
vation with none of the uncertainties or 
excuses we hear so much of in modern 
preaching. It fills my soul to hear him 
tell again how God saved him from 
drunkenness and crime and put his feet 
on a rock and established his goings. 
Somehow Ed Clark makes me want to 
get up in meeting and say again, “J be- 
lieve in God, the. Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth, and in Je- 
sus Christ, his only Son, our Lord” as I 
see and know what God has done through 
Jesus Christ in that life which now min- 
isters where once it destroyed life. 

I imagine that some such an inspira- 
tion came to Paul when he saw the face 
of Silas and Timothy again and thought 
of the old days when God spoke in 
power through him and them. 


And There It Goes Again. V. 6. 

When you leave the “reasonable” per- 
suasion and go over to the “Thus saith 
the Lord” you are going to get into 
trouble. The same response came again 
as had come in Asia and in Macedonia 
and they were cast out of the syna- 
gogue. 

But They Found Friends. Vs. 7, 8. 

And ycu’ll always find friends when 
the “intellectuals” and the “religionists” 
who know the forms and deny the sub- 
stance are persecuting you and saying 
all manner of evil against you for the 
truth’s sake. Like Elijah of old, you 
are not alone, and the dens and caves 
have been holding in hiding those un- 
prepared creatures who are ready to 
come forth and fight with their leader 
for whose coming they have longed and 
prayed. 


And Paul Found God Was With Him Too, 

Vs. 9-11. 

Paul not only found friends who were 
ready to stand with him in his testimony 
that “Jesus was the Christ”, but he 
found himself drawn closer to God and 
near enough so he could hear his voice 
saying: “Fear not—speak out Paul—I 
am with you—no man shall hurt you— 
I have many people in this city.” The 
man who stands for God and the right 
fully and boldly will always lose friends, 
but in exchange he will find better ones 
and he will find God, which is best of all. 


Eighteen Months of Teaching. V. 11. 


The traveling evangelist and mission- 
ary had found a place to stop for awhile. 
The preacher gives way to the teacher 
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in him and, like his work in Antioch, in 
Syria he begins to build his converts up 
in the Word of God. It takes the preach- 
er to arouse the sinner to action and 
then it takes the teacher to settle him 
in the way he ought to go. The preacher 
says, “Put cff the old man with his 
deeds;” And the teacher says, “Put on 
the new man in all his power and 
beauty.” Paul felt that it was worth 
while for him to stop here on his great 
missionary journeys and labors and to 
settle the converts into a real Christian 
community. The Corinthian Church was 
the result and while it contained much 
that was faulty and many who were at 
fault, yet it was a miracle in that com- 
mercial metropolis of the world full of 
material selfishness and vanity and pleas- 
ure and pride. Paul’s words to the 
church at Corinth are not so far from 
our needs today, so do not let us con- 
demn the church at Corinth too freely 
after all our centuries of progress (7). 


The Successor of Paul. Vs. 3-7. 


Here are Paul’s words to that young 
man who was to follow in his footsteps. 
Paul not only wrote to him but lived 
with him and Timothy with Paul and saw 
his method and caught his spirit and 
was the trained successor of the “Apostle 
to the Gentiles” as a preacher and 
teacher. Much of it all he got with 
eighteen months with him in wicked 
Corinth. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Where did Paul preach first in Athens? 

Why did they call him a “babbler’’? 

What were the gods of Greece? 

Why did Paul preach more “reasonably” 
at Athens and Corinth? 

What brought him back his old-time 
fire? 

Why do fine friends help us to higher 
living? 

What happened after Paul proclaimed 
Christ in the synagogue? 

Did he find as well as lose friends? 
Whom? 

How did his courageous preaching bring 
God closer? 

What did God say in encouraging Paul? 

How long did Paul stay in Corinth? 

What makes us think that he turned 
teacher with them? 

How did he help Timothy these days? 

Why was Timothy his successor? 


oO 


A man should never think of changing 
his place because it is difficult. That were 
not only cowardly but suicidal. It would 
mean a confession of defeat and failure, 
and to the end of his days he would carry 
the shameful memory. For a true man 
difficulties are a challenge to stand his 
ground and conquer. They may crush 
him, but it is better to fall at one’s post 
than to throw away one’s shield and igno- 
bly flee—David Smith. 


a 


Cultivate the thankful spirit! It will 
be to thee a perpetual feast. There is, 
or ought to be, with us no such thing 
as small mercies; all are great, because 
the least are undeserved. Indeed, a real- 
ly thankful heart will extract motive for 
gratitude from everything, making the 
most even of scanty blessings—J. R. 
MacDuff. 
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Ss. S. Lesson 


Paul Writes to His Friends in Corinth 
I Cor. Chapters 1 to 4. 
Printed Portion: I Cor. 1:10-13; 3:5-11 21-23. Devotional Reading: Eph. 4:1-6 
GOLDEN TExT—Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 


together in unity!—Ps. 133 :1. 


1 Cor. 1:10-13 


Supt.—10 Now I beseech you, brethren, 
by the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that 
ye all speak the same thing, and that 
there be no divisions among you; but that 
ye be perfectly joined together in the 
same mind and in the same judgment. 

School—11 For it hath been declared 
unto me of you, my brethren, by them 
which are of the house of Chloe, that 
there are contentions among you. 

12 Now this I say, that every one of 
you saith, I am of Paul; and I of Apollos; 
and I of Cephas; and I of Christ. 

18 Is Christ divided? was Paul cruci- 
fied for you? or were ye baptized in the 
name of Paul? 

1 Cor. 3: 5-11 


5 Who then is Paul, and who is Apol- 
los, but ministers by whom ye believed, 
even as the Lord gave to every man? 

6 I have planted, Apollos watered; but 
God gave the increase. 

7 So then neither is he that planteth 


any thing, neither he that watereth; but 
God that giveth the increase. 

8 Now he that planteth and he that 
watereth are one: and every man shall re- 
ceive his own reward according to his own 
labour. 

9 For we are labourers together with 
God: ye are God’s husbandry, ye are God's 
building. 

10 According to the grace of God which 
is given unto me, as a wise masterbuilder, 
I have laid the foundation, and another 
buildeth thereon. But let every man take 
heed how he buildeth thereupon. 

11 For other foundations can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ. 


1 Cor. 3: 21-23 

21 Therefore let no man glory in men, 
For all things are yours; 

22 Whether Paul, or Apollos, or Cephas, 
or the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are yours; 

23 And ye are Christ’s; and Christ is 
God's. . 





DAILY READINGS 


Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 


Monday, September 10—Party Spirit De- 
structive. 1 Cor. 1: 10-17. 

Tuesday—Christian Co-operation. 
3: 5-23. 

Wednesday—For the Gospel’s Sake. 
9: 16-27. 

Thursday—The Church an Organism. 1 
Cor. 12:12-31. 

Friday—Social Obligation. Romans 13:1-10. 

Saturday—An Example of Brotherhood. 
Philemon 4-20. 

Sunday—Maintaining 
Ephesians 4: 1-6. 


1 Cor. 


1 Cor. 


Christian Unity. 


Approach to the Lesson 


It is hard to get men and women con- 
verted and to get them to stay con- 
verted. Old habits will spring to the 
surface and Paul found that these men 
and women of Corinth were reverting 
to their old ways. 

What wonder when they had been 
taught a sensual religicn from their 
youth and were now surrounded with 
devotees of that same religion. If they 
had been taught from childhood and 
had found Christian nurture in a Chris- 
tian home, it might have been different, 
‘but the homely phrase, “It is hard to 
teach an old dog new tricks,” will hold 
in religion as well as in other phases of 
life. It can be done, but it is hard. 


A World War Revival 


Do you remember that fine spiritual, 
self-sacrificing spirit which swept over 
our land during the World War? We 
told all men that we would give up 
anything we had to help our soldiers 
and to “make a world safe for democ- 
racy.” We told God that we would do 
anything or be anything or give any- 
thing if he would but spare our boy out 
there. And God did, and then we forgot. 

And the reason is that it is hard to 
change a generation of old folks. When 
the pressure is off they spring back to 
the old place so easily. 


Dissensions at Corinth. Vs. 10, 11. 


Paul had spent a year and a half in 
Corinth founding them in the faith and 
now he has not seen them for four years. 
He has gone back to Asia Minor and re- 
visited the scenes of his earlier mission- 


ary labors. Now he comes to Ephesus 
by the sea and hears that Corinth is be- 
ing divided and that contentions have 
arisen. It is no wonder that this church 
of adults rescued from heathenism and 
still surrounded by its temples and wor- 
shipers should slip back toward that 
from which they came. The voice of Paul 
is not heard and the weeks and the 
months and the years are passing. The 
memory of those words is not so vivid 
and they disagree and seek other leaders. 


Paul, Apollos, Cephas, Christ. V. 12. 


It seems that these sects and de- 
nominations began a long time ago. The 
church at Corinth wanted to divide the 
Church of Christ into Paulinians and 
Apollonians and Peterians and Chris- 
tians just as we have divided the Church 
of Christ into Lutherans and Episcopal- 
ians and Methodists and Presbyterians 
and Christians. 


Is Christ Divided? V. 13. 

Paul puts it bluntly in asking, “Was 
Paul crucified for you?” He might as 
well say to our day, “Was Luther cruci- 
fied for you?” Or “Were ye baptized 
in the name of Jchn Calvin or Roger 
Williams?” Paul sent them a message 
which he as surely sends to every church 
of Christ in the world today. Whom 
are we to follow? Christ or Luther? 
Whose name and sign shall we wear? 
That of the pope or of bloody King 
Henry VIII? Where did these divisions 
come from and why do we have them? 
Are we followers of men or of Christ? 


Who Is Paul? Who Is Apollos? V. 5. 


Who is Paul, Apollos, Luther, Wesley, 
and all these names we bear? They were 
ministers by whom we believed. Paul 
was the great missionary of the cross 
and Apcllos the great evangelist. Luther 
was the bold reformer and champion of 
the faith in an age in which the Church 
sorely needed such a champion, and Wes- 
ley lit the fires of evangelism when re: 
ligion scarcely seemed to smolder in the 
hearts of those who were even nominal- 
ly Christian. But they were ministers 
(servants) and the servant is not above 
his Lord. We are not followers of the 
servant but “one is our Master, even 
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Christ,” and Luther and all who con- 
tend for the faith once delivered to the 
saints are “brethren of ours—fellow- 
servants of the King—if so be we serve 
with them. 


Paul, Apollos, and God. V. 6. 


“All that we do is nothing worth, 
Unless God blesses the deed; 

Vainly we wait for the harvest 
Till God gives life to the seed.” 


We may plant with Paul and water 
with Apollos, but we wait with them cn 
God for the increase. They were men 
such as we are except that they hold 
on God more faithfully and triumphantly 
and God honored their faith and their 
works. We may be men such as they in 
our faithfulness to the cause and in 
our zeal to promote it, but One is our 
Master and he is the head of the Church. 

Luther demanded that his followers 
did not name the Church after him. 

Calvin never dreamed that he was 
forming a denomination and would be 
a surprised man today if he knew that 
he did. 

Wesley protested against forming a 
“Methodist” church and he himself never 
left the church of his father, the Church 
of England, and the founder of the 
Methodist Church was never a denomi- 
national Methodist. 

Roger Williams, whom the Baptists 
claim as a patron saint, was so displeased 
with the narrow spirit of that denomina- 
tion in Providence that after a short min- 
istry with them he left them and went 
out to preach to the Indians. 

James O’Kelly and Barton W. Stone 
and Abner Jones and Elias Smith sought 
a way out of sects in the Church and 
never meant to form a new denomination. 


But We Are Hero Worshipers 


We are too apt to be sidetracked into 
being hero-worshipers rather than being 
worshipers of God. We rightly admire 
these men who have dared and done 
beyond the dreams of other men, but 
“we are laborers together with God” and 
these great souls would be the last to 
exalt themselves above their brethren. 


Such hero worship makes for division. 
One says, I am of Paul; and another, I 
am of Apollos; and another, I am of 
Luther. And so we go on to the end 
of the chapter, dividing the body of 
Christ. There are now 206 different 
Protestant bodies in the United States. 
That is 205 too many. Old Dr. Weston 
used to protest for a “principle” which 
ran something like this: “The Church of 
Christ is one—and it should be so or- 
ganized, named, and governed to include 
all and to exclude none of the followers 
of Christ.” 

Let us acknowledge our debt to those 
brave souls who fought the good fight, 
but let us not belittle our Lord and his 
Church by naming the Church after a 
follower of his rather than after the 
great Head of the Church. 


Other Foundation Can No Man Lay. V. i1. 


Others can build on that foundation, 
but “other foundation can no man lay 
than that which is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” We may organize a society or 
promote a sect, but if we build a church 
we must build on the foundation already 
laid. Even then our building may be 
wood or hay or stubble and be consumed, 
but the foundation abideth if our works 
fail. We need first to take heed to our 





foundation and then to take heed how 
we build. 
It All Belongs to Us. Vs. 21, 22. 

All the glory of Christ and all the 
conquests of the Church belong to 
every follower of Christ. Glory in Paul 
and in Apcllos and in Peter and in 
Augustine and the martyrs. Glory in 
Joan of Are and in Wycliffe, “the morn- 
ing star of the Reformation” and in old 
John Huss and in Luther and Calvin 
and Wesley and John Robinson and 
Carey and in Moody and in Mott—glory 
in every child of God who has helped to 
fill the glorious pages of church history 
—they are all yours and mine if we are 
members of the “fellowship of believ- 
ers” and can sing: 


“O, Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own thy sway, we hear thy call, 
We test our lives by thine.” 


Yes, all things are ours. One is our 
Master, even Christ, and all we who fol- 
low him are brethren “whate’er our 
name or sign”. 


And Ye Are Christ’s; 
And Christ is God’s, 


V. 23. 

How petty do our sects and divisions 
seem when we lIcok God in the face and 
say this verse, “All are ours—We are 
Christ’s—Christ is God’s.” That is the 
end of the chapter and such a glorious 
end that we are ashamed of the begin- 
ning. Why should we belittle ourselves 
by following men and taking the names 
of men? But more and greater and 
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deeper than that, why should we be- 
little Christ in our acts by taking any 
name but his or accepting any leader or 
any life for our example but his leader- 
ship and his life? 

We are Christians and brethren of all 
who follow our Master “whate’er their 
name or sign”. Let us act our part. 
Let us act so others will say what we 
claim for ourselves. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What is an epistle? 

Why did Paul write an epistle to the 
Corinthians? 

What did he urge them to do? (V. 1) 

Why had divisions come? 

Why did some follow Paul? 
Peter? 

Why do some today follow Luther? Cal- 
vin? Wesley? 

What difference is there between Cor- 
inth and us? 

Who gave us salvation? Did Payl? 
Luther? 

In what way 
serve us? 

Why should we be grateful and inspired 
by their sacrifices? 

Would they want the Church named af- 
ter them more than Paul did after him? 

Why would they object to the Church 
taking their names? 

How do we plant and water the Church? 

How does God alone give the increase 
(growth)? 

How are we all 
God? 

What is the only foundation for the 
Church? Thy? 

How are all things ours in Christ? 

How does the Church and Christ tie us 
to God? 

How do divisions and sects harm 
cause? 

What can we do to unite the Church? 


Apollos? 


did great Christian men 


“laborers together” with 


the 


S. S. Lesson 


The Christian Basis of Total Abstinence 


(Temperance Lesson) 


I Cor. 8:1-13. 


Devotional Reading: Rom. 14:13-21 


GOLDEN TExT—Let no man seek his own, but each his neighbor's good.—1 Cor. 


10:24, 


1 Cor. 8: 1-13 


Supt.—1 Now as touching the things 
oifered unto idols, we know that we all 
have knowledge. Knowledge puffeth up, 
but charity edifieth. 

School—2 And if any man think that 
he Kknoweth any thing, he knoweth noth- 
ing yet as he ought to know. 

3 But if any man love God, the same is 
known of him. 

4+ As concerning therefore the eating of 
those things that are offered in sacrifice 
unto idols, we know that an idol is noth- 
ing in the world, and that there is none 
other God but one. 

5 For though there be that are called 
gods, whether in heaven or in earth, (as 
there be gods many, and lords many,) 

6 But to us there is but one God, the 
Father, of whom are all things, and we in 
him; and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom 
are all things, and we by him. 

7 Howbeit there is not in every man 
that knowledge: for some with conscience 


of the idol unto this hour eat it as a thing 
offered unto an idol; and their conscience 
being weak is defiled. 

S But meat commendeth us not to God: 
for neither, if we eat, are we better; neith- 
er, if we eat not, are we the worse. 

9 But take heed lest by any means this 
liberty of yours become a stumblingblock 
to them that are weak. 

10 For if any man see thee which hast 
Knowledge sit at meat in the idol’s tem- 
ple, shall not the conscience of him which 
is weak be emboldened to eat those things 
which are offered to idols; 

11 And through thy knowledge shall 
the weak brother perish, for whom Christ 
died? 

2 But when ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak con- 
science, ye sin against Christ. 

13. Wherefore, if meat make my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the 
world standeth, lest I make my brother to 
offend. 





DAILY READINGS 
Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 
Monday, September 17—Denying One’s Self 
for Others. 1 Cor. S: 1-13. 
Tuesday—Bearing Another’s Burdens, Gal- 
atians 6: 1-10, 
Wednesday—Christ the Champion of the 
Weak. Matt. 18: 1-14. 
Thursday—Leadership and Fruit of the 
Spirit. Galatians 5: 13-26. 
Friday—A Social Gospel. Matt. 25:34-46. 
Saturday—Brotherly Love. 1 John 2:7-11. 
Sunday—Christian Self-denial. Romans 
14: 13-21. 


Approach to the Lesson 


We rode out of Birmingham one day 
with Dr. Poole, of Christ’s Church, and 
he was full of a sermon which he had 
just preached in Albert’s Hall. It seemed 
to grip him greatly and if it gripped 
those who heard it as it did him, it was 
indeed a gripping sermon. He told us 
about it and how it came to him. The 
text was, “The place where they cruci- 
fied him was nigh unto the city;” and 
he said that there was where they cru- 
cified Christ then and there is where they 
crucify him now. It is “nigh unto the 
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city” where evil broods. It is not in the 
country places where plots to crucify the 
Christ begin. Pilate and Caiaphas al- 
ways live on Main Street and Judas is 
from the town and not from the great 
open spaces. 

Corinth was filled with evil and sco was 
Rome and so is London and New York 
and Chicago. Concentrated evil finds its 
nest and its breeding and brooding places 
where evil folks get together in swarms. 
Think of five thousand saloons in New 
York City alone before prohibition and 
an equal number in Chicago. Think of 
how that evil was driven out of the small 
town and the country places years be- 
fore the city would give. In fact, the 
city never has given way but still fights 
for the old order of this, although it is 
forced to fight under cover now. It will 
be a sad day for America when it sub- 
stitutes “The Sidewalks of New York” 
for “Dixie” or for “Out Where the West 
Begins”. 

Beginnings 

Whether it is false or true that “Char- 
ity begins at home” it is surely true that 
temperance or intemperance begins at 
home. Our homes, our communities, our 
churches, our schools, our companions of 
the every day are shaping influences in 
our lives, and while we talk of world- 
wide prohibition, let us remember that 
it begins in Homeville, and in Homeville 
it begins inside our homes and within our 
personal attitudes and ideals and prac- 
tices. 


Knowledge and Love. Vs. 1-3. 

It is not enough to have knowledge of 
the evils or results of intemperance. We 
must speak the truth in “love”. Law 
will finally get nowhere unless we can 
have the law fulfilled in love. 

The Corinthians were bothered about 
meats and offerings to idols of meat and 
the eating of such meat by a Christian 
after it had been so offered. That was 
a matter of form, and Paul belittles the 
ecntention as to eating or not eating, 
but strikes a deeper and truer note. 

It is not only what we do, but the 
spirit in which we do it. If we strut 
as we profess ourselves above eating 
such things or drinking such things, we 
have shown a spirit worse than he who 
eats or drinks. We refrain rightly if we 
refrain for love of God and the good of 
cur neighbors. 

Refraining from eating or drinking is 
not the highest grace. I personally 
know a man who says that he never 
drank a glass of intoxicating liquor in 
his life and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that what he says is true, but that 
man has sold thousands on thousands of 
this intoxicating poison to others to drink 
and made his living by it for twenty 
years until he was put out of business. 
He knew how harmful the stuff was and 
kept from it, but he did not hesitate to 
reap profit of others who could be led 
to drink it. 


Right and Wrong Use of Good. 


God created all things and pronounced 
them good. But every good thing can 
be used for an evil purpose. You can 
make rye bread or rye whisky out of the 
same grain. You can have God’s de- 
ligious grapes cr apples or peaches or 
you may let them lay and rot and gather 
poison. You may make corn into life- 
giving cornbread or into death-dealing 
corn whisky. 

The thing of itself is not the good or 


Vs. 4-8. 
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the evil so much as the use we make of 
it and sc the good or evil is in us after 
all. 


The Evils of Liberty. V. 9. 


A fine young woman came to me in 
summer school and said that she loved 
moving pictures and she believed that 
some of them were as good as any ser- 
mon she ever heard, but she had a class 
of young girls and there were so many 
evil pictures that she (because she did 
not want to use her liberty as a stum- 
blingblock te them) had given up going 
to all moving picture shows—good and 
bad. For, said she, if she went to any, 
her girls were too young to discriminate 
and her influence would be to encourage 
them to go to harmful ones. 

Whatever you think cf picture shows, 
you cannot deny that this young woman 
had the thing that Paul is trying to tell 
the Corinthians. The thing may be 
harmless to you and you may feel at per- 
fect liberty to do these things, but what 
if you offend another or lead others to 
do wrong? 

That is the point of Paul’s word. Sac- 
rifice your liberty that others may not 
use you for a stumblingblock. “Let not 
your good be evil spoken of.” “Provide 
things right in the sight of all men.” Do 
not offend other people’s consciences nor 
let them make you an excuse for their 
going wrong. 

I Can Drink or I Can Let It Alone (?). 

Vs. 10, 11. 

But what about the other fellow? And, 
in fact, how about yourself? The fellow 
who says that he can drink or he can let 
it alone usually proves just half of his 
statement and that half is that he can 
drink. He doesn’t try the other half—of 
letting it alone. Every man who ever 
became a drunkard (and there have been 
millions on millions of them) began just 
in this way. No one of them ever felt 
that he would be a drunkard, but he took 
a drink and then the drink took him, 
and after while he was the slave to the 
drink. 

And not only he, but how many may he 
be responsible for leading astray? By 
his example his brother may be lost 
even if he should have self-control over 
himself. He may lead his brother to a 
place where he cannot control his appe- 
tite and be lost. 


Ye Sin Against Christ. V. 12. 

Christ might have been an earthly 
king, but for our sakes he became a 
peasant. Christ might have had all 
riches, but for our sakes he became poor. 
Christ might have lived a life of ease, 
but for our sakes he suffered and died. 
Christ might have had all things, but 
he had no place to lay his head. 

If we call ourselves Christians and “his 
name and sign we wear” we should be 
followers of him. Can we sacrifice 
money, pleasure, ease, position, even life 
itself for our brethren? If we can, we 
have something of the spirit of Christ. 
If we cannct do these things, in some 
way we are none of his. If we seek our 
own ease and forget our brother, are we 
Christian? Are we Christlike? Do-we 
follow in the Jesus way of living? No, 
we sin against Christ when we repre- 
sent ourselves as Chirstians and refuse 
to live in any way at all like Christ. We 
misrepresent him to the world and that 
is not being like him. We cannot be 
perfect, but we can be in the way to 
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perfection. What he seeks in us is not 
perfection, but progress. He wants to 
find us nearer the goal this year than 
last. Nearer to that spirit of Christlike 
helpfulness that would not put a bottle 
or a temptation or a stumblingblock in 
our brother’s way lest he fall. We may 
be strong and able to ford the stream, 
but he may be weak and be lost in 
following us in places which are not dan- 
gerous to us yet are dangerous to him. 
Would you lead a child into danger of his 
life in following you where there is no 
danger at all for you to go but danger 
for his untrained feet? Would you lead 
a weak child of the Father above into 
dangerous places for him just because 
it is safe for you? That is not Christ- 
like. That is not Christian. 


Meat and Drink. V. 13. 


And so the foundation of our Total 
Abstinence is not just because it might 
do us harm, but because we might lead 
others into ways too dangerous for them 
to go. We know that countless millions 
have been dragged into the ditch of ob- 
livion and fates worse than death. We 
know that “wine is a mocker” and de- 
ceives a man so that he thinks it will 
never “get him”. We know that if we 
use the stuff it gives others who look 
to us encouragement to do so; and if 
we lead them astray, we are guilty even 
where we have seemed to suffer no loss 
to ourselves. 

So the Christian will give up meat or 
butter or beer or wine or any such thing 
that might lead another to do a thing 
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that he ought not to do. Paul says that 
eating meat offered to idols is nothing 
at all, for an idol is nothing. You are 
no better if you eat and no worse if you 
eat not except that if it leads your 
brother astray—then I will eat no meat 
while the world stands. 


And that is the basis of our refusing 
to use alcoholic liquors. We know that 
even though we might not be harmed 
by it and even though we might see no 
evil in it curselves, yet we know that it 
is a bad lead to others who may follow 
us and be lost forever in the awful after- 
math of drunkenness. 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


Why is love higher than knowledge? 

How does love fulfill law? 

What does it mean to love neighbor as 
ourselves? 

How does our example lead 
astray? 

Would it be wrong to lead a child into 
danger? 

Would it be wrong to lead a 
brother into danger? 

How may Christians be a “stumbling- 
block” to others? 

In what way is one man stronger or 
weaker than another? 

Why should the strong help the weak? 

How do we sin against Christ in lead- 
ing others astray? 

When is it wrong to eat or drink any- 
thing? 

How can we use a right thing wrong- 
fully? 

How can our liberty hurt others? 

How should we use our liberties? 

How did Christ use his liberty 
rich? Powerful? Why? 

What is his example to us? 

What is Paul’s example to us? V. 13. 


others 


weak 


to be 


S. S. Lesson 


The Christian and His Money 


Devotional Reading: Luke 19:1-19 


Luke 12:16-21; 16:9-13. 


GOLDEN TExT—For where thy treasure is, there will thy heart be also.—Matt. 


6:21, 


Luke 12:16-21 


Supt.—16 And he spake a parable unto 
them, saying, The ground of a certain rich 
man brought forth plentifully: 

School—17 And he thought within him- 
self, saying, What shall I do, because I 
have no room where to bestow my fruits? 

18 And he said, This will I do: I will 
pull down my barns, and build greater; 
and there will I bestow all my fruits and 
my goods. 

19 And I will say to my soul, Soul, thou 
hast much good laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. 

20 But God said unto him, Thou fool, 
this night thy soul shall be required of 
thee: then whose shall those things be, 
which thou hast provided? 

21 So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. 


Luke 16:9-13 


9 And I say unto you, Make to your- 
selves friends of the mammon of unright- 
eousness; that, when ye fail, they may re- 
ceive you into everlasting habitations. 

10 He that is faithful in that which is 
least is faithful also in much: and he that 
is unjust in the least is unjust also in 
much, 

11 If therefore ye have not been faith- 
ful in the unrighteous mammon, who will 
commit to your trust the true riches? 

12 And if ye have not been faithful in 
that which is another man’s, who shall 
give you that which is your own? 

13 No servant can serve two masters: 
for either he will hate the one, and love 
the other; or else he will hold to the one, 
and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon. 





DAILY READINGS 

Note: The thoughtful, prayerful reading 
of these Daily Readings is an important 
part of the preparation for teaching. 
Monday. September 24—Luke 18: 22-30. 
Tuesday—1 Tim. 6: 6-13. 
Wednesday—1 Tim. 6:17-21. 
Thursday—James 5: 1-5. 
Friday—James 4: 1-17. 
Saturday—Luke 6:30-36. 
Sunday—Luke 12:16-21; Luke 13:9-13. 


Approach to the Lesson 


Money is you. You give yourself for 
mcney. You give time and strength 
and mind and spirit, and for these things 
(which are you) you get money. That 
money represents the part of you that 
went out from you and it comes back 
to you in money. And then you can 


take that life and strength of yours (in 
money) and do what you want to do 
with it. You can put it to work again 
in America or Europe or Japan or the 
Near East or you can keep it at home 
and eat it up or throw it away or wear it 
or invest it or do what you will with it. 

But the thing by which it was secured 
(ycur time and strength) was given you 
by God and that money represents the 
power God gave you and which you 
traded for it. So God ought to be re- 
membered in it when it is saved, spent, 
or invested. 


Do We Give Too Much? . 

In one of our summer conferences a 
member asked the leader if we didn’t 
have “toc many collections” and the 





leader replied that we may have too 
many collections but at least we had too 
few “offerings”. When asked to explain 
what he meant by that, the leader said 
that to “receive an offering” is one 
thing and to “take a collection” is quite 
another thing. An “offering” is given 
freely by the worshiper, but a “collec- 
tion” is too often taken, with stress by 
the one who “takes” it. He would like 
to see more freewill “offerings” and less 
forced “collections”. Regular offerings 
each Sabbath fifty-two times a year are 
much preferred to “special collections” 
once or twice or ten times a year. Paul 
tells us to give our offerings week by 
week on the first day of the week that 
there be no need for special collections. 
And if we would give our tithe every 
Sunday we would give happier and easier 
and the Kingdom would go forward. 


What Would Jesus Do? 


Our lesson today contains some things 
Jesus had to say about the right use of 
money and we may well study it care- 
fully for Christians should be Christlike 
and should know the mind of Christ. 


He Spake a Parable. V. 16. 


Jesus always taught the people in 
story (parable) form. He carried it 
farther with his disciples, but when he 
spake to the crowds who flocked to hear 
him it is recorded that “without a parable 
spake he not unto them.” His wonder- 
ful parables took teachings and set them 
into life situations and thus made them 
move and live before the people he 
taught. 


A Certain Rich Man. V. 16. 


The common people today are richer 
and have more conveniences and com- 
forts than the rich of Jesus’ day. They 
had slaves to light their lamps, but we 
just press a button. They had horses 
and drivers to carry them at the terriffic 
speed of ten miles an hour to their desti- 
nation, but we have “gas wagons” which 
get up there by the time the old slaves 
had gotten their horses hitched up. 
Those “rich men” waited weeks to hear 
the news from afar and we hear it in- 
stantly on the radio, read it all in the 
morning paper. Those “rich men’ never 
knew the comfort of a well heated house 
cr of a comfortable bed or of a good 
doctor or nurse or hospital, and their 
“banquets” would not compare with the 
things from the ends of the earth which 
we may buy from our grocers ‘any day. 
The common people of America live 
better than the rich men of Jesus’ day. 
We live in better houses, with better pro- 
tection from heat and cold. We have 
better meals and finer clothes and better 
schools and carriages and are richer 
than they in every way. 

What Shall I Do With My Riches? V. 17. 

His thought was selfish and self-cen- 
tered. It was “my riches’, and me, me, 
me was his constant thought. If you 
will read what Jesus says, “he thought 
within himself,” you will find that he 
used the words “I” and “me” and “m 
eleven times, and when he said “thou” 
and “thine” he was still talking to and 
about himself. He never thought of God 
who gave it or his neighbor in need 
once. 

He Only Thought of Self and “Things”. 

V. 19. 

He never thought of his mental or 
spiritual good—only his physical comfort 
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which was to be fed on “much goods”. 
He thought that his soul (self) could be 
fed on oats and wheat and corn, but it 
can not. Soul food is finer than that. 
So is he that layeth up treasure for him g 
self, and is not rich toward God. _ 21 

Are we spending or “laying up” for 
physical food only or do we realize that 
minds and hearts and souls need food as 
well? If we do not realize that, then 
“Thou fool” or “Thou foolish man” may 
well be applied to us, for we are as 
foolish as he. 


Faithful in Least—in Much. 


Too many of us try to hide behind a 
“T-don’t-have-much-to-give” attitude and 
try to fool ourselves into thinking that 
if we were rich we would give more. 
But would we? The chances are all 
against it. He who will not share his 
dime or dollar with another will hold on 
to his greater wealth if he gets it. He 
that is not faithful with little cannot be 
trusted with much. 


Vv. 10. 


Ye Cannot Serve God and Gold. V. 13. 


It is a question of whether we think 
more of God or gold. Scme think so 
much of money that it is like an opera- 
tion to get them to give to anything. 
Others gladly give and want to give 
more than they can or do. Such ones 
serve God and are not slaves to geld 
(Mammon). 


QUESTIONS FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


What is money for? 

How do we get money? 

How does money represent life? 

How can we help life with money? 

Is the average man of today rich or poor 
as compared with Christ’s time? Why do 
you think so? 

What was the rich fool’s problem? 

What mistake did he make? 

How long does money last? 

How long does life last? 

Which is most precious? 

Where should we 
Why? 

How can we lay up treasure in heaven? 

How do we serve mammon with money? 

How can we serve God with money? 


Why? 
“lay up treasure’? 


What Is God Like? 


(Continued from page eleven) 


king in America for over one hundred 
and fifty years. The oid symbol is unreal 
to us because it is not a part of our com- 
mon experience. 

Lastly, our knowledge of the vast uni- 
verse in which we live makes it impossi- 
ble to think of it being governed like a 
king governed his realm. We find no 
power outside of natural forces and pro- 
cesses controlling them. The picture of 
a throned monarch does not fit the facts 
of our world. Natural tendencies in laws 
are everywhere in operation. 

Now then, because of these reasons in 
particular and others, perhaps, in addi- 
tion, our thought about God is confused. 
It has become vague and unreal. Our 
mental imagery fails to give us the need- 
ed assistance in making contact with 
God. We are face to face with a situa- 
tion here that will either bring fearful 
ruin to all we hold dear or it will bring 
to us unspeakable blessings. 

Why the growing frivolity of our age? 
What is the cause of this mad rush for 
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power, for wealth, for pleasure? What 
is this plague which threatens to sub- 
merge us with a flood of immorality? 
What is the cause of political corruption 
in high places? Whence arises this clash 
between class and class? There are 
many causes, that is obvious; but I am 
wondering if there is not just one cause 
behind it all. Men are increasingly find- 
ing the ancient mental images of reli- 
gion unconvincing. Those images are 
emasculated shades of their former 
selves. People today make the mistake 
of identifying the image with God, who 
is the supreme fact of the universe; and 
when the image—the thought-form—goes, 
they cry out, “Our gods are gone.” And 
as ever when the ancient gods go, multi- 
tudes turn to the gods of this world. 

Now this will not continue; for men 
cannot live by the gods of this world, but 
by the Spirit of the eternal God. Once 
more we will be driven from our gods to 
him. In, our hour of need we find him. 
And finding him, we find peace and power 
and love to the uttermost. A glad shout 
arises anew, “We have found him! We 
have found him!” He is not among the 
dead, but the living! 

What is he like? We must answer this 
on the basis of this our deepest experi- 
ence of him and the best we know of the 
universe in which we live. In our vision 
of him we find richness of life and joy 
unspeakable. Hidden springs of strength 
and of good will are released, and with 
greater courage we go forward in new- 
ness of life. What is he like who has 
done this for us? I answer his name is 
Love. 

Not alone on the basis of religious ex- 
perience but from the very nature of the 
universe must we frame our conception 
of God. Will you look with me into the 
depths of the starry heavens? Yonder the 
sun, there the moon, out in that mighty 
expanse the stars which have been or- 
dained, Millions upon millions of these 
stars, and some so far away that it takes 
their light a million years to reach us. 
Now look again, out there is a heavenly 
harmony, a perfect order. Each star 
moves in its majestic orbit without run- 
ning amuck. It does not interfere with 
the other stars, yet it influences each of 
them and each of them influences it. Well 
God is that. He is that in the universe 
which makes it an orderly system instead 
of a chaos of warring worlds. 

Perhaps we should see something just 
as wonderful if we looked not at the in- 
finite expanse of the heavens but at the 
smallest unit of ‘matter’. The physicist 
tells us this is an atom, but it is composed 
of a central proton around which circle 
various numbers of electrons. If a cer- 
tain number of protons and electrons are 
in combination it is one substance; if an- 
other, we recognize it as another sub- 

(Continued on page forty-five) 





The Christian Endeavor Notes for September 


September 2, 1928 


BY HERMON ELDREDGE 


Cc. E. Topic 


Will the Golden Rule Work in Business? 


Phil. 4:8, 9. 


Consecration Meeting 


The Golden Rule in business is better than the rule of gold. 





profits” only. 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Resolved, That the Golden Rule in business will (all other things being 
equal) bring more business and more money than a policy of “business for 





DAILY 


Monday, August 
Luke 6:3 
Tuesday—Abraham Tried It. Gen. 13:5-13. 
Wednesday—Christ’s Practice. Rom, 15:1-3. 
Thursday—The Old Principle. Prov. 20:14. 
Friday—The Cheat. Acts 5:1-11. 
Saturday—Fairness. Prov. 11:1. 
Sunday—Will the Golden Rule Work in 
Business and Industry? Phil. 4:8, 9. 


READINGS 
27—Jesus Believed It. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To show that the “Jesus Way” will 
work in business. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 
Paul preached a religion which was 
practiced and which would work. Chris- 
tianity builds up, but evil breaks down. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Twenty-six years ago this summer the 
leaders of capital and labor met in a 
week’s conference at Chautauqua, New 
York, with the objective of finding a 
common ground of agreement. Leaders 
of big business and leaders of organized 
labcr shared the platform that week with 
their proposals and Carroll D. Wright. 
the National Commissioner of Labor of 
the United States, acted as chairman of 
the gathering. At the close of the week’s 
conference, on Saturday afternoon, Mr. 
Wright gave the closing address review- 
ing the week and stating the conclusion 
that there was only cne way out with 
peace and profit to capital and labor and 
that way was the way of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the Golden Rule. 


Jesus Gave the Rule. Luke 6:38. 

Nineteen hundred years ago Jesus 
gave the Golden Rule as a way of life, 
but we have been doing as Mark Twain 
said we do about the weather. Twain 
said that folks talk a lot about the 
weather, but nobody seems to be doing 
anything about it. I fear that is what 
we have been doing with the Golden Rule 
of Jesus—talking about it but doing 
little to put it into practice. 
Abraham Tried It. Gen. 13: 5-13. 

Abraham and Lot had the issue be- 
fore them and Abraham tried out the 
Golden Rule on his nephew Lot. We all 
commend and admire him for it to this 
day although that was more than 3,500 
years ago. We ought to have learned 
more than Abraham during these years. 
Jesus Lived It 

Jesus not only taught it, but he lived 
it to the limit. He always saw his 
brother’s need and his neighbor’s side of 
the question and he always was ready to 
sacrifice himself for the good of the one 


in need—placing himself in the other’s 
place. 


And It’s Just the Same Today 

Sam Jones of Toledo, Ohio, practiced 
it in his great factory. He had the 
Golden Rule painted in great letters 
around his shop and he lived it with his 
men and prospered. They called him 
“Golden Rule” Jones and three times 
they elected him mayor of Toledo on that 
platform of the Golden Rule. It worked. 

A man named Nash bought an old 
rundown clothing business in Cincinnati 
ten years ago and proceeded to operate 
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it on the principle of the Golden Rule, 
and today it is one of the largest and 
most prosperous clothing businesses in 
America. 

The Golden Rule in business means a 
trust in, first, Jesus; second, your help- 
ers; third, your customers. But it 
works. The teachings of Jesus were not 
given for a day only but, like himself, 
they are “the same yesterday, today, and 
forever.” 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
The Golden Rule and Larger Living. 


FOR THE C, E, FORUM 

Why have the teachings of Jesus lived 
for 1900 years? 

Why have we forgotten the teachings of 
other great and mighty men of his day? 

What is the Golden Rule? 

To whom did Jesus give it? 

Did he mean it for us? Why? 

Is it old and worn-out now? Why not? 

What keeps a teaching fresh and uew? 

What makes a teaching forgotten? 

Will the Golden Rule work in selling 
papers? In selling potatoes? Corn? Cot- 
ton? Fruit? 


INTERMEDIATE C. E. TOPIC 
Why Go to School? Prov. 3:24-28; 
24, 


20 


- 


Cc. E. Topic 


How May Every One Become Truly Educated? 
Prov. 4:1-13 


“True worth is in, being not seeming.” 





teacher. 


and to the Church. 
Which is right? 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Jack is a student in a state university and his sister Jill is a public school 
Jill is trying to get the school board to let her teach religion to 
her school children who will come for an hour on Saturday in the schoolhouse. 
Jack says she is wrong and should leave the teaching of religion to the home 








DAILY READINGS 


Monday, September 3—Study With the 
Wise. Acts 7: 22. 

Tuesday—Listen to Experience, 
1-6. 

Wednesday—Sit at Jesus’ Feet. 
38-42. 

Thursday—Never Stop Learning. 
24-28. 

Friday—Keep an Open Mind. 
15. 

Saturday—Think Noble Thoughts. Phil. 4: 
8 


Prov. 3: 
Luke 10: 
Acts 18: 


Acts 17:10- 


Sunday—How May 
Truly Educated? 


Every One Become 
Prov. 4: 1-13. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To help us know there is more than 
one road to education and that those 
who are denied higher education may 
find other ways to true education. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 
Paul was a finely educated man, but 
his education (conversion) on the Da- 
mascus road crowned all the rest. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 
Dr. Eliot, who was for forty years the 
president of Harvard University and 
who was a leader of the educational 
world of his day, once said that he con- 


sidered Abraham Lincoln the best edu- 
cated man that America has produced. 
Many were greatly surprised at this word 
of President Eliot, for Abraham Lincoln 
never had a college education and had 
less than cne year’s attendance at ele- 
mentary public schools. 

But Abraham Lincoln was ever a stu- 
dent and seeker for truth and through 
the years and independent of established 
schools which he was denied, he studied 
books and life and applied himself until 
he was a master of men. 

Books and Schoolhouses 

Education is greater than books and 
schoclhouses and these are but helps to- 
ward a real goal of a larger life. The 
old word is that “Mark Hopkins on one 
end of a log and a student on the other 
is a university.” For the biggest thing 
about schools after all is personalities. 
A great teacher and a true student com- 
pletes the combination, and all the mil- 
lions you can pile into college walls 
without these is but to write failure in 
the end. 


Associate With the Best 


The best folks and the best books are 
worth while and one need never despair 








who has these. Through study and read- 
ing of best books we can get into real 
touch with the greatest the world has 
ever known. Such contact is a more sure 
way to real educaticn than any school 
without it. Do not despair if you are 
unable to go to college or to complete 
your schoolhouse days. 


The Big Book 

Some one has said that a thorough 
knowledge of the Bible is a good edu- 
cation. 

Prof. Phelps of Yale University says 
that a knowledge of the Bible is a bigger 
thing for a young man to have than to 
have a college education without a 
knowledge of the Bible. 


The best literature of the world is 
found in the Bible. No one can really 
be educated in this day without a knowl- 
edge of the Bible. Seek such a knowl- 
edge first and other things shall be added 
unto you. But without a knowledge of 
the Bible you will be unable to under- 
stand the best art, poetry, history, and 
in fact the best things of life. 
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Never Get “Fully Educated” 

We can learn as long as we live, and 
he who stops learning stops living. All 
the learning of the wisest of men is but 
a drop in the sea to the sum total of all 
knowledge. Follow the wise man when 
he said: “Wisdom is the principal thing; 
therefore get wisdom; yea, with all thy 
getting get understanding.” 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
Knowing and Being. 


FOR THE C, E. FORUM 


What 1s education? 

Why is it more than knowing things? 

How are we educated by associations? 

How are we educated by doing? 

How are we educated by reading? 

How important is the Bible in educa- 
tion? 

In what ways was Jesus educated? 

What part has the home in education? 

What part has the Church in education? 

How may we always continue our edu- 
cation? 


INTERMEDIATE C. E, TOPIC 


Can We Be Educated Without Re- 
ligicn? Prov. 1:7, 8; 2:1-12. 


Cc. E. Topic 


The Service of Science to Human Life 
Ps. 8:1-9 


“The secret things belong to God; 


But the things which are revealed belong to us and to our children forever.” 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 


John says that science is breaking down religion and by its inventions of 
comfort and luxury is making us “soft”, but Mary says that science has 
made us know more about God’s wonderful world and given us greater tasks 


to make us stronger men and women. 


Do you side with John or with Mary? 








DAILY READINGS 


Monday, September 10—Service 
ing. John 5: 1-9. 

Tuesday—Service in Industry. 
1-7. 

Wednesday—Service in Art. 
11-18, 

Vhursday—Science and Invention. 


in Heal- 
Exod. 36: 
2 Chron, 4: 
Gen, 4: 


Friday—Seience and Agriculture. Matt. 
13:1-9. 

Saturday—Science Leads to Christ. 
2:1-12. 

Sunday—The Service of Science to Human 
Life. Ps. 8: 1-9. 


Matt. 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 


To show how true science may be the 
handmaid of religion. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


Paul says that all things are ours and 
we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s. That 
includes the service which science gives 
to human life. All good is of God. All 
evil is a misuse of the gocd. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


When but a boy and called “Jimmie” 
on the streets of Brownsville, Pennsyl- 
vania, young John Brashear determined 
some day to make a telescope through 
which the common people could see God’s 
stars. Asa boy and as a man he labored 
and sacrificed for that vision of his boy- 
hood, and today the great telescope in 
Allegheny Observatory is his contribu- 
tion to greater knowledge of God’s uni- 
verse. His wife, whose name was 
Phoebe, was a great help to him in the 


study of the stars and in the making 
cf the telescope and John Brashear said 
before their deaths a few years ago in 
the city of Pittsburgh, “Phoebe and I 
have seen too much of God’s stars to 
be afraid of the dark.” 

Science Serves Our Bodies. John 5:1-9. 


As Jesus stood by beds of pain, so has 
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science given us almost miraculous help 


in soothing pain and in skillful service. 
That which was a dreadful nightmare of 
pain but a few generations ago is now 
a quiet sleep in a hospital bed and saving 
health following. Only a few score years 
ago men knew little about glasses, and 
now science has made us able to see 
long into old age. And science in medi- 
cine and surgery and in invention has 
made the blind to see, the deaf to hear, 
the lame to walk and almost to make 
the dead to rise, so wonderful has been 
its ministry of healing. 

Science Serves Our Workmen. Ex. 36:1-7. 

Science has made machines to lift the 
heavy loads from the backs of working 
men. Science has helped the farmer to 
till his field and the carpenter to build 
his house. Men and steel and cement 
have shaped themselves under the skill 
of scientific brains until we live in better 
and stronger and safer houses. And the 
work of the world has been lifted from 
the backs and hands of men and women 
by electrical scientific inventions which 
have and are ministering to men. 
Science and Religion. Matt. 2:1-12. 

All true science and all true religion 
come from God and lead back to him. 
Our God is the Lord of all creation and 
not of just the Bible and the Church. 
He is God of the electron and the flower 
and the whirling worlds in space. The 
heart of the preacher and the brain of 
the scholar and the scientist all are of 
him who is ruler of all. All these are 
God’s and we are his through Christ Je- 
sus our Lord. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
All Things Are Ours. 


FOR THE C, E. FORUM 
What does science owe to God? 
How is science “thinking God’s thoughts. 
after him’? 

Tho gave man his brain and skill? 
How does science help in hospitals? 
How does science help in the workshop? 
How does science help the farmer? 
How does science help in the home? 
How is there danger in too easy lives? 
How may science bring the world into 

a closer brotherhood by railroads? Water 
inventions? Telephones and telegraphs? 
Radio? 

INTERMEDIATE C. E. TOPIC 


Doing Our Best vs. Just “Getting By”, 
Prov. 30:24-28; 20:4. 


Cc. E. Topie 


How Missionary Interest Broadens Our Knowledge 
Acts 14:19-28 


He who will not study to know, has no right to express an opinion. 





and inspiring stories of history. 


learn and so is not interested. 





PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
John says that studying about missions and missionaries is about the 
dullest thing he can imagine and he always skips the missionary meeting. 
Mary tells him that the reason it is dull to him is because he has “skipped” 
the meetings and skipped other means of knowing about the most fascinating 
Mary says missions can be made more 
attractive than any other subject and that John is just ignorant and won’t 


Is John right or is there truth in what Mary says? 








DAILY READINGS 
Monday, September 17—Learning to Know 
Foreigners. Luke 4:25-27. 
Tuesday—Brondening Sympathies. 
4: 1-11. 
Wednesday—Knowledge of Other Lands. 
Acts 28:1-10, 
Thursday—Broadening Brotherhood, 
3:26-29. 
Friday—Knowledge of Customs. 
1-13. 
Saturday—Broadening Vision, 


Jonah 


Gal, 
Mark 7: 


John 3:16. 


Sunday—How Missionafy Interest Broad« 

ens Our Knowledge. Acts 14:19-28, 
OBJECT OF THE MEETING 

To show how a study of missions and 

missionaries helps us to lead larger lives. 
CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 

SCHOOL LESSON 
We seek and Christ seeks to have 
temperance and self-control bigger than 
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local option and he seeks to have mis- 
sions begin at home but to extend to a 
whole world. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Shakespeare says that “all the world’s 
a stage, and all the men and women are 
merely actors.” If that is true, then it is 
surely true that the man or woman who 
gives his or her life and goes to the ends 
of the earth is one of the most interest- 
ing actors to study that there is on the 
stage of real living. 

With the missionaries we can go to 
the farthest lands and know the strang- 
est and most interesting people. We can 
travel with them in scenes of wonder 
and in times of brave adventure and 
feel the thrill of a larger world and of 
a greater life worth the living. 
Meeting the Foreigner. Luke 4: 25-27. 

Our lives are broadened as we meet 
in the stories of the missionaries the 
foreign peoples of the world and know 
their ways which seem strange but often 
prove the worth of strange people. 
Broadening Sympathies. Jonah 4: 1-11. 

And as we know people and their sur- 
roundings and their handicaps and as we 
realize that we are brothers of a common 
Father, our sympathies are broadened 
and our hearts go out to help. Jonah 
needed to have God teach him that lesson 
and in all the years since there have been 
Jonahs who have needed it. 

Knowledge of Other Lands. Acts 28:1-10. 

We are narrow if we shut ourselves up 
to cur own land and know not the great 
lands and the great peoples of the earth. 
India is a land of dreams and only needs 
Christ to waken her to her possibilities. 
Napoleon said one hundred years ago 
that “China is a sleeping giant—let her 
sleep;” but she is now waking and the 
world will hear from her. Japan has 
roused herself and become a world leader 
in the last seventy-five years. It is a 
big thing to know the giants of the 
world and to give them Christ before 
they destroy themselves and us with 
their strength. 

A Bigger Brotherhood. Gal. 3: 26-29. 

It is broadening and uplifting to feel 
that all the world is a great family and 
that God is Father of all and we may 
all be brethren in Christ. The children 
sing: 

“Red and yellow, black and white, 

They are precious in his sight. 

Jesus loves the children of the world.” 


And we should be big enough and Christ- 
like enough to sing and to know with 
Paul that “God hath made of one blood 
all nations to dwell on the face of the 
earth.” 

Surely missionary knowledge and in- 
terest make us grow in mind and in 
spirit. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
A World Brotherhood. 


FOR THE C. E, FORUM 

Who is a missionary? 

What is “the missionary spirit’? 

How may missionary study give us larg- 
er Knowledge of history? Of literature? 
Of art? Of geography? 

How may it enlarge our vision of life? 

How may it increase our love for other 
peoples? 

How may it promote world peace? 


INTERMEDIATE C. E. TOPIC 


School Life in Other Lands. 
22:1-6. 


Prov. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 
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Cc. E. Topic 


Goals for Our Society 
Gal. 5:22-26; 6:10 


“Where there is no vision the people perish.” 








will take care of themselves. 
at nothing and hitting it. 


PROBLEM FOR DEBATE OR FOR GENERAL DISCUSSION 
Phil says that he thinks all these things of “goals” and “ideals” are “bosh” 
and we set up a lot of things that are so far ahead of us that it doesn’t amount 
tc anything and will probably never get there anyway. Phil thinks that if a 


fellow goes along and does the best he can every day that “goals” and “ideals” 
Jane says that Phil’s talk sounds like shooting 


What say you? 








DAILY READINGS 


Monday, September 24—Better Devotions. 
Ps. 63: 1-8. 

Tuesday—Deeper consecration. 
1, 2. 

Wednesday—Larger Giving. 2 Cor. 9:6-15. 

Thursday—More Faithful Stewardship. 1 
Pet. 4:10, 11. 

Friday—Earnest Soul-winning. Jude 23. 

Saturday—Wider Service. Acts 1:8. 

Sunday—Goals for Our Society. Gal. 5: 
22-26; 6:10. 


Rom, 12: 


OBJECT OF THE MEETING 
To seek goals worth striving for. 


CORRELATION WITH THE SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL LESSON 


If we have no object or goal in the 
use of our money we will accomplish 
little with it and may do much harm. 


THE LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 


Motion may nct be progress and ac- 
tivity may get you nowhere. You can 
ride a rocking horse all day and get a 
lot of motion and noise, but at evening 
time you may get off right where you 
got on in the morning, as the colored 
mammy said to her better half as he got 
off the merry-go-round right where he 
got on: “You’ve spent your money and 
where’s you been?” 

Too many of our C. E. societies are 
like that. They seem to be active, but 
when you come to measure the distance 
they have traveled at the end of the year 
you find that they have just “got off 
right where they got on” a year or so 
ago. 

Something to Shoot At. Phil. 3:14. 

We fail to go forward because we have 
no place to go. We make no progress 
because we have no goal. We do not go 
forward on the journey because we do 
not stop to consider that it is a journey, 
but rather think it is a round and round 
of meetings to be held and duties to be 
performed. Let’s have a vision ahead 
and a check-up of our society at the end 
of the time. 

Better Devotions. Ps. 63:1-8. 

Let us plan better ways to meet the 
“Quiet Hour” and the weekly meeting. 
Let one blend into the other. Let’s get 
more to use the Daily Readings daily in 
private and bring new intelligence and 
power to the weekly meeting. 

Deeper Consecration. 12:31, 2. 

One of the basic rules of success is: 
“How much are you willing to sacrifice 
to win?” That spells the measure of con- 
secration to any cause. Let us make our 
consecration meetings consecrate and not 
just be meetings in which the roll is called 
and we say “here” or repeat a verse of 
Scripture. 


Rom. 


Larger Giving. 2 Cor. 9:6-15. 

Larger offering of our Time and Tal- 
ent and Treasure. If many of us would 
check up what we gave of these last year 
we would blush with shame when we re- 
call how much God has given us. Let’s give 
more of ourselves and of our service and 
of our substance. Let us individually and 
as a Society pledge and perform this. 


Wider Service. Acts 1:8. 
Soul-winning. Jude 23. 


We talk more of saving souls than wi 
do. Let us resolve and do this year by 
seeking our friends and vitalizing our 
meetings until others will want to come 
and give their hearts to God. 

Let’s begin at our Jerusalem (or Home- 
town) and not end until we have gone our 
limit in service and in sacrifice that “oth- 
ers” may Know and Love and Serve and 
Be because of us. 


PASTOR’S CLOSING MESSAGE 
Where Goest Thou? 


FOR THE C, E. FORUM 


What is a target? 

Why have a target? 

What is a goal? Why have it? 

How do goals help maintain interest? 

How do goals increase service? 

How do goals reached give satisfaction? 

How many should be “Quiet Hour” En- 
deavorers in our society this year? 

What should be our C. E. attendance 
goal? 

What should be our benevolence goal? 

How many souls should we win this 
year? 

What special service can our C. E. ren- 
der? 

How many should be gotten into our 
church? 


INTERMEDIATE C. E. TOPIC 


Goals for Intermediates. (See Senior 
C. E. Topic above.) Phil. 3: 18-16. 


wa 


How sure we are of our own forgive- 
ness from God. How certain we are that 
we are made in his image when we for- 
give heartily and out of hand one who 


has wronged us. Sentimentally we may 
feel, and lightly we may say, “To err is 
human, to forgive divine;” but we never 
taste the nobility and divinity of forgiv- 
ing till we forgive and know the victory 
of forgiveness over our sense of being 
wronged, over mortified pride and wound- 
ed sensibilities. Here we are in living 
touch with him who treats us as though 
nothing had happened—who turns his 
back upon the past and bids us journey 
with him into goodness and gladness, into 
newness of life.—M. D. Babcock. 
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Primary Teacher’s Lesson Material 
BY MRS, F. E. BULLOCK 


September 2, 1928 
A New Friend 


Theme for the. Quarter: What Friends 
of Jesus Do. 

Memory Verse: Have we not all one 
Father, hath not one God created us? 


Aim for the Teacher: To aid the chil- 
dren to have right ideas regarding chil- 
dren of foreign birth in our own land. 

Aim for the Children: How did for- 
eign children come here? 

Extra Material: Any of the mission- 
ary books which have been mentioned 
heretofore, or the new mission study 
books for Primary children for this fall 
and winter. Send for lists. A new book, 
“The Missionary Education of Primary 
Children”, by Mrs. Wilhelmina Stooker, 
(price, $1.00) will be invaluable. Some 
of the picture story books selling for fifty 
cents are useful at all times. One should 
invest in a mission story book library as 
rapidly as possible, as the stories are al- 
ways good and usable, and give one valu- 
able pictures of the life in foreign coun- 
tries which enable us to see how very 
much like us these other brethren of ours 
are. Read ‘‘At School With the Great 
Teacher” for suggestions for helping 
your children in starting their school life. 

Worship: 

Theme: Going to school. 


Bible Verses: God be merciful to us: 
and bless us and cause his face to shine 
upon us. That thy way may be known 
upon earth, thy saving health among all 
nations. Let the people praise thee, O 
God, let all the people praise thee. Ps. 
67: 1-3. 

Song: “All the Happy Children,” No. 
42 in “First Book of Hymns and Wor- 
ship’”’. 

Pictures: Of children going to school. 

Story: “The Bundle of Sticks”, one of 
Aesop’s fables, familiar to most of us, is 
a splendid story to tell when children are 
just starting to school, to suggest the joy 
of working together. 

Lesson Material: The story today deals 
with the coming of the immigrant to Ellis 
Island. The picture in the children’s 
book is a view of Ellis Island from the 
air. Secure from your home mission sec- 
retary leaflets on Ellis Island. If you 
keep a file of your National Geographic 
magazines, you will find an article in the 
February, 1917, number on “Our For- 
eign-born Citizens”, and another, “Seeing 
America From the Shenandoah”, in one 
of the numbers between January and 
June, 1925, which are very informative, 
and illustrated with many photographs. 
The children will be interested to know 
about the place where people land in our 
country, and to know we can begin to be 
friends with them as soon as they come 
here. This lesson is the beginning of a 
month of missionary stories, Acquaint 
yourself with their general trend through 
the children’s book. 

First Period: Talk of last Sunday’s 
lesson with the children; strive to discov- 
er whether they have truly understood 
the conduct lessons, and are really try- 
ing to exemplify these principles in their 


daily lives. Watch carefully to see that 
all words and thoughts you have striven 
to impart have been fully understood. 
Second Period: In this period talk with 
the children about their new school life. 
Aid them to see ways of using the les- 
son truths they have been learning in 
the school life. Can they be truthful, 
courteous, play fair, be good natured in 
school and on the playground? How? 


Third Period: Tell today’s story. 
Since no Scripture is given for this les- 
son, it will be helpful if you will read to 
the children Psalm 67, “A song about 
people who come from other nations.” 


Living the Lesson: If in your com- 
munity there are children who have come 
from other lands, lead the children to dis- 
cuss ways in which we may show our 
friendliness with them. Aid the children 
to see that our relations with these peo- 
ple show whether we are truly trying to 
be friendly or not. If you have a copy 
of the splendid song book, “Song and 
Play for Children’, by Danielson and 
Conant, sing ‘‘God’s Children Live in Dif- 
ferent Lands.” 

A Thought for the Teacher: 


As a good teacher, planning day by day, 

Prepares for us the lessons we must learn 

And keeps us at our tasks (though we may 
yearn 

To leave them all and run away to play), 

Insisting still there is no royal way 

To Learning’s gate, no easy twist or turn 

To heights that each of us must truly earn, 

Yet promises to guide us while she may; 

Just so, in life, when school days are no 
more 

Our Master sets us lessons so severe 

That often we are weary and depressed, 

When lo! we see him standing at the door 

And hear his tender words of loving 
cheer: 

“Come unto me and I will give you rest.” 


—Ella Kirk Jelliffe. 


September 9, 1928 
When the Messenger Started 


Aim for the Teacher: To help the chil- 
dren to understand how missionaries are 
sent, and why they go. 

Aim for the Children: 
mean to be a missionary? 
help them? 

Worship: 

Song: “Can a Little Child Like Me?” 

Story: Some missionary story. 

Picture: Pictures of children at school 
performing helpful acts. Or pictures of 
our own missionaries. Or both. 


Lesson Material: This is the second in 
the series of missionary lessons, which, 
as has been said before, should be treat- 
ed from the standpoint of what Jesus’ 
friends are doing today. The book, “The 
Rest of the Family”, while printed sev- 
eral years ago, is a valuable book for 
suggesting the way in which children 
may think of the missionaries, or mes- 
sengers, who go to carry our messages of 
love to “the rest of the family”. But let 
us not forget a point which is not 
stressed in that book; that they carry not 
only our messages of brotherhood, but 
the Father’s messages of love as well. 
Let us not minimize this attribute of the 
missionary. He is not our messenger, he 
goes in place of us, but he is the messen- 


What does it 
How can we 
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ger of the King of kings. This is our 
Educational Period, and we may use it, 
not only to suggest ways in which we 
may help other peoples, but also to sug- 
gest ways in which we may help our own 
Board of Christian Education. For your- 
self, remember that if the offerings do 
not come in with eager generosity, your 
board, which is already tremendously 
handicapped, will be almost compelled to 
cease functioning entirely. We are sure 
you do not wish this to happen. You 
can help to avoid it, and perhaps even 
more than that; you can be inspiring the 
children in your group with a real desire 
to grow up aiding their church in all of 
her enterprises, whole-heartedly sharing 
and giving, and also dedicating their own 
lives to Christian service; some as mis- 
sionary workers at home and _ abroad, 
some as ministers of the gospel, some as 
Sunday-school workers, and all as work- 
ers in whatever field God may call |them 
to labor. 


As for last week, there is no Biblical 
material other than the memory verse. 
The attempt has been made to suggest 
something which children can do who 
have very little of anything to give. How- 
ever, it is often a matter of finding what 
can be given than having nothing which 
can be given. For instance, some of your 
children, if they live in the country, might 
be allowed something for helping gather 
in crops now ripening, a certain percent- 
age of the ‘“‘Sunday eggs” might be given 
them for hunting them, a bit of garden 
produce, or the last in the field or bed 
might be given them for gathering, pro- 
vided there is some one who can sug- 
gest these things to them. Some of the 
children will enjoy making scrapbooks as 
told in the children’s book. If the direc- 
tions for making the scrapbook cover are 
not entirely clear, write the editor. 

First Period: Let the children play 
they are newcomers to Ellis Island, and 
let them tell what they have seen there. 
Or that they are newcomers to the town 
in which you yourselves live. How have 
they been received? What do they think 
of the town? 

Second Period: Stand and sing some 
missionary song. 

Third Period: Tell today’s story. Help 
the children to see ways of living the les- 
son truths of unselfishness, of thought- 
fulness, of a sincere desire to be helpful. 


A Thought for the Teacher: 


Ye Christian heralds, go proclaim 
Salvation through Emmanuel’s name, 
To distant climes the tidings bear, 
And plant the Rose of Sharon there. 


September 16, 1928 
When Tayon Walked in the Dark 
How can I help 


Aim for the Teacher: 
the children to have a sympathetic inter- 
est in and kindly feeling for the children 
of skins colored differently to their own? 


Aim for the Children: How would I 
feel if I were without help and sick? 

Extra Material: We wish to remind 
those teachers who are themselves of col- 
ored skin, or teach colored children, there 
are now pictures prepared specially for 
colored children by the National Child 
Welfare Association, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. A pretty little pageant, 
“Goodwill, the Magician”, costing ten 
cents, and suitable for children from six 
to twelve, may be secured from the same 
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source. Uncle Remus’ stories will help 
the children to become acquainted with 
the wonderfully beautiful Negro fairy 
tales. Some of the Negro spirituals and 
the poems of Paul Lawrence Dunbar will 
give them an appreciation of the splendid 
work some of our Negro friends are do- 
ing. The mission story books, “Children 
of the Chief’, and “African Picture 
Stories”, both new this year, will be 
found very helpful. These picture story 
sets consist of six large pictures with a 
story about each one, and sell for fifty 
cents. 

Worship Material: 

Song: “I Want to Send a Whisper 
Song.” 

Story: Some one of the missionary 
stories you have been using. ; 

Picture: If you have secured the mis- 
sion story picture sets, use one. 

Lesson Material: As with the others of 
these missionary lessons, we have no 
Scripture material especially selected. 
The teacher is at liberty to select her own 
material. The story is told with the idea 
of aiding the children to understand how 
much our friends in Africa need help. Be 
careful, however, not to give to the chil- 
dren such a sense of the need for helpful- 
ness that may develop a self-satisfied, 
patronizing attitude. They are our oth- 
er brothers and sisters. They are friends 
with whom we may share our Father’s 
good gifts. We have more reason to be 
ashamed that we have not sent the mes- 
sage God gave us for his other children 
before this than to be proud because we 
have it ourselves. 

First Period: Spend in retelling, or 
having the children retell, last week’s 


story. Talk with them of what it means 


to be a missionary. Put up pictures of 
some of our own missionaries; see how 
many the children can _ identify. Tell 
them of the McKnight children, most of 
whom have been born in Japan, and some 
of whom are now about their ages. 

Second Period: Let the children walk 
around and look at some of the mission- 
ary pictures which you have tacked upon 
the wall. Then sing “God’s Children Live 
in Many Lands”, the lovely little song 
found in “Song and Play for Children”. 

Third Period: Tell today’s story in 
such a way as to excite a sympathetic de- 
sire to be more friendly to all the chil- 
dren of other lands. 

Living the Lesson: Remembering that 
this is our Educational Period, we will be 
thinking more of the direct effect of these 
lessons on the children’s education of 
heart, brain, and life than of an offering. 
Find the countries spoken of on the globe, 
if you can. Help them to desire to be 
more friendly with all children, every- 
where. 

A Thought for the Teacher: Are you, 
yourself, for your own heart and life en- 
richment, studying and thinking of mis- 
sions and of the educational needs of the 
childhood of the race? Are you, your- 
self, growing in grace and “in the know]- 
edge of our Lord Jesus Christ”? 


September 23, 1928 
In the Land Where Nights Are Long 


Memory Verse: God is the King of all 
the earth. Ps. 47: 7. 

Aim for the Teacher: To give the 
children of her class a world vision in so 
far as they are able to receive it. 


THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


Aim for the Children: What do I know 
about the Children of the Snows? 

Extra Material: “Windows Into Alas- 
ka’’, a course of lessons based on a series 
of excellent stories, both by Miss Ger- 
trude C. Warner, who is not only an 
unusually gifted writer, but also a skill- 
ful teacher, will be very helpful in teach- 
ing this lesson and increase, also, your 
own information about our far nothern 
territory. The price of the book is sev- 
enty-five cents. Write the Board of 
Christian Education, C. P. A. Bldg., Day- 
ton, Ohio, for material giving informa- 
tion about our Christian Education Peri- 
od, and ways in which you may use this 
knowledge in your class group. 

Worship: 

Song: “I Want to Send a Whisper 
Song.” 

Story: Some stories of Alaska from 
the above books or stories of ways in 
which children may be friendly at school. 


Pictures: Alaska Picture Stories, four 
large pictures, with a story about each 
one. Price, seventy-five cents. 

Lesson Material: Not many of us 
know much about Alaska, or the govern- 
ment and mission schools now being 
founded there. We think of it as a land 
of ice and snow, and so it is; but it is 
also a land of sunshine and warmth, a 
land of short summers, it is true, but of 
warmth and flowers and rapidly growing 
crops during those summers; a land of 
beautiful mountains, of gorgeous color- 
ings, of midnight skies of unparalleled 
beauty, of long nights of winter glory, as 
well as long days of summer sunshine. 
There are children of keen minds and 
alert intelligence waiting only opportun- 
ity. A friend of the writer’s tells of lit- 
tle Bobby in her class that has a real 
talent as an artist. Tell the children of 
the winter picnics enjoyed in this land 
of snow, when teachers and children 
wrapped in warm clothing go out for a 
picnic in the snow, tramping miles over 
the hard frozen surface, sleighing, ski- 
ing, having dinner in a camp far off in 
the woods, and returning, flushed with 
health and happiness. Or of other nights, 
when wrapped snugly in sleeping bags, 
they go off for long hikes, actually sleep- 
ing out in the snow all night. But the 
happiness of these days, the joy of study, 
of new home life, of some of the things 
we have long called comforts, has come 
to our friends of the North only since we 
have begun to remember our responsibil- 
ity for them and our duty toward them. 
Tell of some of Grenfell’s experiences in 
Labrador, and the tremendous needs of 
these peoples. Help the children to feel 
a real and warm interest in these boys 
and girls. 

First Period: Let the children tell of 
last Sunday’s lesson, of some things 
which they have learned about other 
brothers and sisters. 

Second Period: Stand and sing some 
missionary song which suggests friend- 
ship for others. 

Third Period: Tell the story in the 
children’s book, or tell of things you your- 
self know of the North, letting the chil- 
dren read the story at home. 


Living the Lesson: With the approach 
of cold weather, there will be opportun- 
ities for helping children who may be 
cold here at home, or to “play fair” in the 
days of cold and snowballing coming. Aid 
the children to plan for some such games 
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as Alaskan children play. Can we learn 
to grow strong enough bodily to face the 
cold, by obeying God’s health laws? 

A Verse to Use as a Rest Exercise: 
Smile awhile, and give your face a rest, 
Stand up straight and elevate your chest, 
Raise your hands up to the sky, 

While you wag your head so freely. 
Limber up and turn yourself around, 
As you were before you sit down. 
Reach right out to some one near, 
Shake their hand and smile. 


September 30, 1928 
Stories Retold 


Memory Verse: Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye unto them. Matt. 7:12. 

Aim for the Teacher: To draw together 
the lessons of the quarter in such a way 
that there shall be no doubt the children 
have some definite and clear principles 
of conduct, which they are learning to 
express in actual living. 


Aim for the Children: What ways have 
I learned in which I can be a friend of 
Jesus today? 

Worship: 

Song: “I Think When I Read That 
Sweet Story of Old.” 

Story: Bobby had just started to 
school. He wanted to read his nice new 
reader all through, but there were so 
many words he did not know. ‘I shall 
never learn them all, mother,” he said 
sadly. “I wish I knew as much as Frank 
does. He is in the fourth grade, and he 
can read all the stories in my book just 
as easy as easy.” 


“You must try every day, Bobby, boy,” 
smiled mother. “If you learn one new 
word every day you will know ever and 
ever so many by the end of school, and 
will have read your book all through. 
That is the way we all learn, you know. 
Once upon a time a little acorn said to 
Mother Oak Tree, ‘Oh, Mother, I want 
to be a great strong oak tree like you.’ 
‘So you shall,’ said Mother Oak Tree, 
and the first thing to do is to let go of 
my limb now, and sink down in the soft 
ground.’ So the little acorn did as 
Mother Oak Tree bade him. Down and 
down he fell, and then he pushed and 
pushed until finally he was covered all 
over by the soft black ground. All win- 
ter he lay there asleep, and when spring 
came he woke and came pushing through 
the ground. ‘I shall be a great oak 
tree,’ he said, happily, but he soon found 
he was a very little oak tree, indeed. He 
had but two tiny leaves, and his whole 
body was not much thicker than the stem 
of one leaf on Mother Oak Tree. ‘But I 
can grow,’ he whispered to himself, and 
grow he did. All that summer and all 
the next, and the next, and the next after 
that, he grew and grew. Day by day and 
year by year he grew larger and larger. 
‘I am coming, Mother Oak Tree,’ he would 
call, nodding his head at her. ‘Indeed you 
are, Little Oak Tree,’ his mother would 
answer. ‘Keep on growing and trying, 
and little by little you will grow to be a 
Big Oak Tree.’ And he did. It took a 
long, long time, but at last— 

‘The slender branches spread far and 
wide, 
Till the mighty oak is the forest’s pride.’ ” 

“T will do that, too, Mother,” said Bob- 
by thoughtfully, 


“And still this rule in my mind shall dwell, 
Whatever I do, I'll do it well. 





Little by little, I'll learn to know 

The things that a boy should remember, 
and so 

One of these days, perhaps you will see 

That the world will be the better for me.” 


Lesson Material: As suggested in the 
Aim, this day should be used for gather- 
ing up the quarter’s material. What have 
we learned of the friends of Jesus? How 
did they show they were truly his friend? 
(They were helpful, they shared, etc.) 
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What things must we do if we are to 
show we are truly friends of Jesus? 
How may boys and girls learn to do these 
things? What have you learned, or what 
are you trying to do? 


A Thought for the Teacher: 


Never be sad or desponding, 
If thou hast faith to believe, 
Grace for the duties before thee 


Ask of thy God and receive. 


Junior Teacher’s Lesson Material 


BY MRS. F. 


September 2, 1928 


Paul Becomes a Missionary 


Theme: Telling the Nations About God. 

Biblical Material: Acts 18: 1-48. 

Memory Verses: Romans 10: 13, 14. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the chil- 
dren definitely to decide to dedicate at 
least a portion of their lives to carrying 
the gospel message. 

Aim for the Pupils: Is God calling me 
to be a messenger for him? 

Extra Material: Note that the printed 
portion of the lesson is much less than the 
biblical material called for. Read as 
much as possible of Paul’s life. The 
books mentioned last week will be of help 
to you. Read especially all of Acts 9 and 
13 and Galatians 1 and 2 and Acts 22. 

Worship: 

Theme: School Days. 

Song: “I Would Be True.” 

Memory Work: Same as last month, 
Psalm 46, or if that has been memorized, 
Psalm 91 may be used. 

Story: The Discontented Pendulum, 
page 75 in “Ethics for Children’. 

Pictures: Pictures of Jesus in the tem- 
ple. The thought of school days begin- 
ning and the spirit in which they are to 
enter upon them should be the thought 
back of this lesson. 


Call to Worship: The beatitudes, if 
the class knows them. If not, use: Study 
to show thyself approved unto God, a 
workman that needeth not to be ashamed, 
rightly dividing the Word of truth. 


Response: Thy Word have I laid up in 
my heart that I might not sin against 
thee. Blessed art thou, O Lord, teach 
me thy statutes. 

Prayer: We thank thee, Heavenly Fa- 
ther, that our Lord Jesus came to this 
earth as a little child; that he had his 
lessons to learn as we have ours. Help 
us, Heavenly Father, to study earnest- 
ly, to do as we would be done by in 
school and on the playground, and to 
learn the lessons thou hast for us to learn 
as well as those that are in the school- 
books. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 


Lesson Material: As has been said, un- 
der “Worship”, the thought uppermost in 
the mind of the teacher today should be 
helping the pupils to prepare for their 
return to school. Can today’s lesson be 
used for that? Yes. Paul had been a 
scholar in the “school of the rabbis”. He 
studied and thought all of his life. He 
studied to know God’s will for him. 
He knew Greek poetry and literature; he 
probably could speak two or three lan- 
guages—Latin, Aramaic, and Greek. He 
was able to be a good missionary because 
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he had studied hard and learned all he 
could. What other lessons had he learned? 
What lessons must our missionaries 
learn? Do they do anything beside 
preach? This line of thought will aid 
the pupils to see that school and study 
are a preparation for any life which may 
be coming for them. 

Living the Lesson: Who knows to 
what life these boys and girls may be 
called? Surely they should be preparing 
themselves. Any form of preparation, 
such as keeping their temper, studying 
when they want to play, applying them- 
selves when the days are hot and they 
would rather not do so; all may be prep- 
aration and a living of the lesson truths. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Workers Wanted. Matt. 20: 1-16. (Con- 
secration Meeting). 


About everything which has been said 
above will apply to this topic. Every of- 
fice in your town, every store and factory, 
every place in the world, must soon be 
filled by the children in the schoolroom 
and in our homes today. Happy the 
world, if the bulk of those leaders come 
from Sunday-schools and churches and C. 
E. societies. But suppose we fail them; 
from whence will the leaders of tomorrow 
come? What then? 


September 9, 1928 


Facing Death at Lystra 


Biblical Material: Acts 14: 1-28. 

Memory Verse: Watch ye, stand fast 
in the faith, quit you like men, be strong. 
1 Cor: 162 is: 

Aim for the Teacher: To help the chil- 
dren to appreciate the heroisrn of Paul 
and Barnabas, and to cause them to see 
such heroism as a worth-whiie kind to 
emulate. 

Aim for the Pupils: How can I learn 
to be as brave as was Paul? 

Extra Material: See previous sugges- 
tions. Tennyson’s “Idylls of the King”, 
or “The Kingdom of Love’, by Miss Car- 
rier, have the story of Galahad beauti- 
fully told. Hawthorne’s “Wonder Book”, 
or any book of myths and fables, such 
as Bullfinche’s “Age of Fables’, will give 
you the story of Baucis and Philemon. 
Remember this story was believed to be 
true by the people of Lystra. 

Worship: 

Song: “Just as I Am, Thine Own to 
Be.” 

Story: The story of Baucis and Phile- 
mon. 

Picture: Pictures of missionaries, our 
own, or the great missionaries of the 
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Church, such as Livingstone, Morris, or 
others. 

Prayer: Father in heaven, we have 
hard things to do, and sometimes it is 
very hard to know just what is right. 
Help us, like Paul, always to try to obey 
thee, and to remember to ask for thy 
guidance. Let the words of my mouth 
and the meditations of my heart be ac- 
ceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
strength and my Redeemer. 

Lesson Material: The story of Paul is 
a story of consummate heroism, and 
should be made fine and appealing to 
your pupils just entering into the hero- 
worshiping age. Too often we seem try- 
ing to make pupils believe that the only 
true heroism is that of the soldier. As 
a matter of fact, it takes less real hero- 
ism to face death in the heat of battle 
than ‘to face it daily, hourly, year by 
year, as Paul and other brave soldiers of 
the Cross have always done. “I die 
daily,” said Paul, and surely, whatever 
else he meant, he did mean that often for 
months on end he carried his physical 
life in his hand, not knowing when or 
where he might meet his end. Read 2 
Corinthians 11: 18-33 for an account of 
some of the physical perils this hero of 
the Cross endured. And yet he never 
faltered, never looked backward. Why? 
Because he was a “soldier of the Cross’, 
He has a right to speak to us the words 
of our Memory Verse. 


For your pupils, the lesson is that boys 
and girls may begin now, by being brave 
enough to do the “hard right”, to be 
heroes. Suppose they had had to choose 
between being worshiped as_ gods, or 
stoned and cast out for dead, which would 
they have chosen? Suppose it were a 
question of telling the truth and being 
laughed at, or keeping still and being per- 
haps praised for some deed another had 
done, right at home there, which would 
they choose? Help them to see how Paul 
chose to do right even though it might 
mean death. 


Living the Lesson: The suggestions 
above, applied to your own local prob- 
lems, should aid you in finding the way to 
make the application. 


A Thought for the Teacher: 


MY PRAYER 


O Lord, I thank thee for the smile upon a 
friendly face, 

I thank thee for the cheerful word, a gift 
of God’s own grace, 

For through our tears we see the roses, 
blooming everywhere. 

It has been good to live, in spite of hurt, 
and grief, and care. 

Lord, give me_ strength; Oh, give me 
strength to keep 

My faith, my faith in thee—tho’ bitterly 1 
weep. 

Through every storm of care and pain, 
Lora, let me do my part. 

Lord, may I smile with courage, though it 
hide a breaking heart. 


However rough the road I fare; 
cold and dark the night, 
Lord, let me wake when morning comes 
and see the light 
Of God’s new day—and hear the robins 
sing—and while 
I listen to his notes of joy, just lift my 
eyes to thee, and smile. 
Mrs. Cora’ Simpson. 
First Christian Church, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 


though 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


How Animals Help Us. Prov. 30: 24- 
28. 

This morning we thought of how ani- 
mals were brought forward to aid in 
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praising Paul and Barnabas. Animals 
are able to help us in many ways. Talk 
of cows and their gifts to us. What 
would we do without horses even now? 


Sheep give us clothing, etc. From the 


animals, also, we may learn lessons of 
patience, of kindness, of helpfulness. 


September 16, 1928 
Paul and the Magicians 


Biblical Material: Acts 19: 8-20. 


Memory Verse: So mightily grew the 
Word of the Lord and prevailed. Acts 
19: 20. 


Aim for the Teacher: To show the 
children some of the difficulties under 
which missionaries have labored, and the 
way in which they have met them. 

Aim for the Pupil: To find out wheth- 
er people always gladly accept the gospel 
when it is preached to them; and if not, 
why not. 

Extra Material: See previous lessons. 
Read anything which you may find on the 
Salem Witchcraft, and on belief in 
witches against which the gospel must 
still struggle in many foreign lands. 


Worship: 
Song: “I Need Thee Every Hour.” 


Story: The Labrador Doctor, from 
“The Kingdom of Love’. (Price $2.00 
net; order from The Christian Publish- 
ing Association). Or the story of Gren- 
fell from any other good source. 

Picture: Picture of Grenfell if you can 
find one. 

Lesson Material: This lesson material, 
unless rightly handled, will be entirely 
beyond the grasp of the children, espe- 
cially as our “‘magician” of today is so 
different. So the attempt has been made 
in the pupil’s book to explain the differ- 
ence between the magician of today and 
of long ago and to aid the children to 
see how superstition may still hinder us 
today as it did then. All of us have a 
large amount of superstition in our 
make-up, and almost every one has some 
pet superstitious habits. It may be so 
simple as watching for the moon over a 
certain shoulder; it may be a belief that 
only the very form of belief which our 
parents or grandparents held, contrary 
to the experience and information of to- 
day, can be completely true; forgetting 
the spirit in slavish submission to form. 
Read such a book as “Mother India” by 
Katherine Mayo (get it from your near- 
est library; it is rather an expensive 
book) if you want to see how terribly 
superstition can stand in the way of re- 
ligious and spiritual growth. In every 
country old superstitions stand in the 
way of progress, both mental and spirit- 
ual. If you can help your children to 
have a clear, free, happy belief in God, 
which is uncomplicated with superstition, 
they will have a richer and deeper spir- 
itual life all their days. We are fond of 
quoting “Hold fast that which is good”, 
but we forget the holding fast is to be 
preceded by “proving all things”. The 
writer has seen too many young people 
lose their faith in God because they had 
not been helped to understand and “give 
a reason for the faith which is in them”. 
We want not only to aid these children to 
find God in their youth, but to hold fast to 
him all their days with a growing and 
deepening realization of his grace and 
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goodness, and the worth-whileness of the 
Christian life. 

Living the Lesson: Help the children, 
while being true to the best light we have 
today, to have also a fine sympathy for 
those who do not believe as they do. Help 
them also to be clear in their own think- 
ing. 

A Thought for the Teacher: God’s 
Word prevails when we have it in our 
own hearts. “Prayer does things” today as 
much as yesterday. There is still a world 
for us to take for Christ. “For me to live 
is Christ,” said Paul. That is the secret. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Jesus Telling Others About God. Matt. 
10: 7. 

This morning we thought of how Paul 
told of God. Where did he learn what he 
knew? Why did Jesus come? (John 3: 
16) What has he told us of God? Did 
people understand that God loved every 
one till Jesus came? How do we know 
it now? (Show how the life and death 
of our Lord revealed God to us.) 


September 23, 1928 
Braving a City Mob 


Biblical Material: Acts 19: 2-41. 

Memory Verse: Be strong in the Lord 
and in the strength of his might. Ephe- 
sians 6: 10. 

Aim for the Teacher: To help your 
pupils to be brave enough to stand for 
the right even if they must stand alone 
in doing so. 

Aim for the Pupil: How can I be sure 
I am right if every one else seems to be 
doing some other way? 


Extra Material: Secure any good book 
on psychology, and read what you can 
find therein on “mob psychology”. Watch 
how people act when with a group and 
when alone. What differences do you 
see? Are they better or worse? Call up 
your remembrance of scenes. Why is it 
easier in a revival to get more converts 
when once one or two have gone forward? 
Why will a crowd lynch a man, when no 
one in the crowd would do such a thing 
alone? Why does all your class get “‘the 
giggles” or “the fidgets” at once? 

Worship: 

Song: If you have a “Hymnal for 
American Youth”, sing “Marching With 
the Heroes”. If not, sing “Dare to Be a 
Daniel” in “Gospel Hymns” or “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers”. 

Story: The Good Bishop. 
in “Ethics for Children”. 


Lesson Material: If you have read the 
section under Extra Material, and have 
thought about it, you have discovered for 
yourself that people are braver or more 
cowardly, more emotional in some way 
when in a crowd than when by them- 
selves. So the evangelist tries to stir the 
crowd to feeling; and so, appealing to the 
same type of thing, though not the same 
emotions, the mob leader cries, “‘Kill him, 
kill him!” The mob which one day cried, 
‘Hosanna to the Son of David,” cries out 
a few days later, “Crucify him, crucify 
him”. Do you suppose one in ten of that 
Ephesian mob knew why they were cry- 
ing out “Great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians”? They neither knew nor cared. 
They were in the grasp of the mob spirit. 
If we can begin to help our children now 
to— 
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“think without confusion clearly, 
To love their fellow man sincerely,” 
we shall have done them and the world 
in which we all live, as well as Christ’s 
Kingdom on earth, a real service. 


How can we do this? By aiding them 
to find themselves, to know what they 
think, and why. The illustrations given 
in the children’s books are such as may 
be found in almost any group of boys and 
girls. Choose, of course, if possible, ex- 
amples to be found in your own group of 
children, rather than such as are placed 
in the book. Why does everybody start 
giggling in school? Why do all the boys 
and girls make fun of a foreigner, or of a 
strangely dressed child, or mock one who 
has some peculiarity? Could we, instead, 
by setting a good example, help every 
one to be attentive in school, to be kind 
to the stranger or peculiar person, or 
help the stranger to become acquainted? 

Living the Lesson: With the above 
suggestions in mind, aid the children of 
your class to find ways in which “all to- 
gether” they may bring good instead of 
evil to pass. 

A Thought for the Teacher: “Every- 
body’s doing it” is not a sufficient reason 
for doing anything. God gave you a 
mind of your own to use. Use it. 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Building the Temple of My Body. 1 
Cor. 3:16, 17. 

This morning we talked of how people 
follow the crowd. But my body is mine, 
individually. How can I care for it? Sup- 
pose everybody is following some bad 
habit, is that a reason for me to do so, 
too? How can I make my body God’s 
temple? Talk of health and habit cus- 
toms, as well as of spiritual matters. A 
strong mind in a strong body, with a 
strong God-guided spirit controlling it, 
will make God’s temple his abiding place. 


September 30, 1928 
The Christian and His Money 


Biblical Material: Luke 12:16-21; 16: 
9-13. 

Memory Verse: Where your treasure 
is, there will your heart be also. Matt. 
6: 21. 

Devotional Reading: Luke 19: 1-19. 

Aim for the Teacher: How can I help 
my pupils to see the principles underly- 
ing true giving? 

Aim for the Pupil: Why do we give 
money to church? 

Extra Material: Write Rev. W. H. 
Denison, D. D., C. P. A. Bldg., Dayton, 
Ohio, for material on stewardship. Write 
the Board of Christian Education for 
help on any educational problems which 
you have. Prepare for the offering for 
Christian Education. 

Worship: 

Song: “Give of Your Best to the Mas- 
ter” (“Worship and Song”). 

Story: Some one of the stewardship 
stories which Dr. Denison will furnish on 
request. 

Prayer: Heavenly Father, we thank 
thee for school days and Sundays and 
holidays. We want to make every day 
truly thine. We want to do what is 
right. We pray thee to help us to un- 
derstand the lessons we study, and the 
things we see about us, and to be truly 

(Continued on page forty-five) 
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have much cause for gratitude at the fine way 

in which the Department of Christian Educa- 
tion and the college representatives co-operating 
with that department have carried the teaching of 
missions into the summer schools which have just 
been held. This writer was in only three of the 
schools; but a careful study of the program of every 
one of them, North, South, East, and West, shows 
that the subject of missions was given a large place 
in every instance. This was true not only of the 
regular pastors’ schools, but of the various schools 
for young people as well. 

A glance at some of the pictures scattered 
through this section of the magazine showing groups 
attending the summer schools just closed will im- 
press one with the fine caliber of those present. And 
the predominance of young people is most encourag- 
ine. One could hardly go through a week at any 
one of these schools for young people and not have 
a profound impression that these future leaders of 
the church are not only willing but are actually get- 
ting ready to take over the work when the proper 
time comes. It means a great deal to our mission 
cause to be able to present to these young friends 
the great truths of Christian missions and also some- 
thing of what our own church is doing both at home 
and abroad. The eagerness with which they received 
the message and the fine spirit which they showed 
in discussing some of the great missionary problems 
of the day give us new heart in the face of most try- 
ing circumstances. For we realize that if our work 
in the future is to amount to anything it will be be- 
cause of the help which these young people will give. 

The type of work which they did was fundamen- 
tal and constructive. They did not come into the 
class room with the air of those who had to be en- 
tertained. They came for work, and they proved 
their ability to really work by undertaking and ac- 
complishing whatever they were asked to do. Even 
though their schedules were , 
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will be able to accomplish something toward better 
methods of missionary education in their own 
churches. Of course they will meet opposition, or 
what is worse still, indifference; but they will set 
themselves to overcome this, and although they will 
not succeed entirely they will make progress. Then 
next year’s summer schools will come along and they 
will come once more for instruction and guidance; 
and so it will go from year to year until a great, 
new body of Christian workers will have been devel- 
oped. And these new recruits will not undertake to 
tear away the mantle of those tried and true workers 
who for so long have been carrying the heavy mis- 
sionary load in the local church. Instead of that 
they will go back to co-operate with these older work-~ 
ers—to supplement their efforts and gradually to 
assume whatever share of the work naturally should 
fall to them. 

We hope that one of the best things to come out 
of the teaching of missions in the summer schools 
will be the larger co-operation between the various 
ages in the church in the matter of missionary edu- 
cation and service. We must come to realize that 
the missionary task is a task for the whole church, 
and that when any of its work is delegated to any 
one group, it is merely because it is seen that that 
group is particularly qualified to carry through that 
particular task. As we look forward to the opening 
up of the fall work in the church, let us do so with 
the realization that the missionary work must be co- 
ordinated and directed in such a way that every one 
in the church, both young and old, shall share in it. 

In closing, may we say a word to those who are 
already deeply concerned that missions shall have a 
larger place in the life of your church. As you plan 
your winter’s work stop long enough to think wheth- 
er or not any of your young people were at a sum- 
mer school, and whether or not they have received 
some instruction along missionary lines that might 
be used in your local church. Get these young people 





~ together and lay upon them a 
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from every teacher and even 
though there were countless 
extra-curriculum attractions 
of a lighter nature to call 
them away from their work, 
they somehow found time to 
do the really serious and ex- 
acting work. And in all this 
the cause of missions shared 
most generously. As these 
young people go back to their 
own churches, we believe they 








To be alive in such an age! 

To live to it! To give to it! 

Fling forth thy sorrow to the wind 

And link thy life with humankind; 

Breathe the world thought, do 
world deed, 

Think hugely of thy brother’s need, 


the 


And what thy woe, and what thy weal! 


Look to the work the times reveal! 

Give thanks with all 
heart, 

Crave but to have in it a part. 


thy flaming 


Give thanks and clasp thy herittge-— 


To be alive in such an age! 


—Angela Morgan. 














this winter. If you will con- 
sult with them and give them 
something definite to do, our 
limited but encouraging expe- 
rience with them teaches us to 
believe that they will respond 
and that right royally. The 
summer schools have made a 
real contribution to missions, 
and we must use it in these 
coming days through theyoung 
people who were present. 
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Missionary Messages 


Rev. and Mrs. D. P. Barrett 


The Barretts Return 


Through the unusual efforts of Dr. J- 
O. Atkinson, of the Southern Christian 
Convention, we have been able to secure 
enough money to send the Barretts back 
to Porto Rico. They sailed on July 12 
and are now once more engaged in the 
task to which they have given themselves 
for so many years. It would have been a 
serious handicap to the work to have kept 
them here this year, especially so since 
the Mortons have had to come home. 
The tremendous cuts we have made in 
the work would have increased the diffi- 
culties on the field far more if the Bar- 
retts had remained here. As it is, they 
will have a terrible task if they try to 
cut down the work to meet the require- 


ments of the cuts. 
oOo 


An Appreciation to the Eastern Virginia 
Women 


The Foreign Mission Department is 
greatly indebted to the woman’s mission 
board of the Eastern Virginia Confer- 
ence for a fine new Chevrolet Sedan 
which they recently purchased for the 
work in Porto Rico. The Barretts drove 
the car to New York and shipped it with 
them to Porto Rico. The finest thing 
about this splendid act on the part of the 
Eastern Virginia women is that this gift 
which the mission so badly needed was 
made over and above their regular giv- 
ing for foreign missions. The Foreign 


Mission Department wishes publicly to 
express its deepest appreciation to these 
splendid workers for this latest evidence 
of their zeal for and devotion to our over- 
seas work. They have made a real con- 
tribution to a great need on the field. 


oO 


The Zion Baptist Church, one of the 
colored congregations of Dayton, Ohio, 
Rev. T. J. Smith pastor, has recently 
made a contribution to the mission sta- 
tion at Suehn, Africa. 

Miss Sarah C. Williamson, a member 
of this church and former Girl’s Work 
Secretary of the colored branch of the 
Y. W. C. A. in Dayton, is at home on 
furlough from this station in Africa, and 
visited in Dayton. Later she expressed 
a desire to have some church furnish the 
dining room in the new building just put 
up at Suehn. The missionary commit- 
tee of the Zion Baptist Church put on a 
campaign to raise funds to equip the 
dining room as requested by Miss Wil- 
liamson. Assisted bx the members of 
the church and sympathetic missionary 
friends, they raised enough to provide 
the dormitory with the following arti- 
cles: 150 knives and forks, 150 spoons, 
200 enamel plates, 150 enamel cups and 
saucers, 150 glasses, 50 dish towels, 50 
dish cloths, 500 yards of table oil cloth 
and a number of dish pans, also serving 
dishes for the tables. 

This church has a fine field for serv- 
ice in Dayton and is carrying on a splen- 
did program. 

o 


Dr. Fry has reached America, and at 
this time is with his daughter, Mrs. Anna 
F. Wood, Peterboro, New Hampshire. 
After visiting relatives in the West, he 
attended the World’s Sunday School Con- 
vention and stopped in Dayton on his 


way east. 
oD 


The fearful reductions which the For- 
eign Mission Department had to make re- 
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cently because of lack of funds has 
worked untold hardship on both mission- 
aries and national workers in Japan and 
Porto Rico. The cuts were beyond any- 
thing we ever made before and, coming 
as they did in the middle of the year, 
left little chance to plan for the kind of 
reductions that might have been made 
earlier in the year with less suffering. 
As it is, the work is so demoralized that 
we hardly know what we have left. The 
workers on the field hardly know what 
to do. Work that has been built up 
through a period of years at great ex- 
pense and effort has been ruthlessly 
thrown aside by the simple process of 
cutting off the income for it from this 
side. The missionaries had no alterna- 
tive in many cases but to stand aside and 
see work of that nature involving years 
of their best efforts, go down before their 
eyes without any chance on their part to 
save it. We shall have to begin almost 
all over again. No one in this country 
excepting a missionary on furlough can 
begin to realize what a terrible blow this 
last reduction has been to our work. 


We are still hoping that in some man- 
ner additional gifts will come in to re- 
trieve at least some of these losses before 
the year is ended. But there is no use 
in our attempting to do this until there is 
sufficient money in hand to take care of 
some of the heavy deficit. We have done 
our best to keep this matter squarely be- 
fore our people and we feel that we can 
do nothing more now until the funds come 
in. As the close of the denominational 
year draws near, September 30, every 
church ought to make sure that it has 
sent at least something for our home and 
foreign mission work. There is time 
enough yet. 

ee | 


It will be interesting news to our mis- 
sionary readers that Miss Bessie Kniffen 
has been asked to make a survey of 
some of the New England conferences. 
Miss Kniffen is well known to all of our 
people because of her work in connection 
with Franklinton Christian College, her 
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This picture of the 1928 session of the New York 
Eastern Christian Conference, 
New York, was taken by Foreign Mission Secre- 
Minton. 
also attended, this being his initial entrance into 
conference visitation work. 


held at Otego, 


Assistant Manager Radabaugh 
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work in Chrisitan education in the Metro- 
politan Convention, and also because of 
her strong desire for some years to enter 
foreign mission service. The only thing 
that has kept her from this work has 
been the lack of funds to send her, and 
the Christian Church should have done it 
long since. 


a 


It was a pleasure to see the Barrett 
family while attending the Elon Summer 
School and to note the fine way in which 
all of them entered into the activities of 
the school. It is a family to be proud 
of, and their readiness to enter into any 
service that will help the cause of the 
church and missions was especially no- 
ticeable. On one night the entire summer 
school was taken on a tour of mission 
points, among them being Porto Rico, 
Franklinton Christian College, and Ja- 
pan. The Barrett family took care of the 
Porto Rico exhibit and demonstration in 
a fine way. Mr. Hermon Eldredge and a 
group of singers handled Franklinton, 
and the Foreign Mission Secretary rep- 
resented Japan. It was a delightful eve- 
ning, well named “World Friendship 
Night”. 


oe 


Home Mission Secretary Sparks spent 
the month of July visiting Ft. Apache 
and the logging camps in Western Wash- 
ington and also attended the World’s 
Sunday School Convention en route. We 
shall hope to give our readers some in- 
teresting missionary news from the con- 


vention later on. 
sa | 


Miss Helen M. Brickman has accepted 
the position of Director of Religious 
Work for Indian Schools, serving in ex- 
ecutive capacity under the Home Mis- 
sions Council and Council of Women for 
Home Missions beginning September 1. 
Her headquarters will be the office of 
the Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, 105 East 22nd Street, New York 
City. 

Eight years ago these two Councils, 
realizing the need and opportunity for 
an adequate program of religious edu- 
cation in the government schools for In- 
dians, especially the large non-reserva- 
tion boarding schools, started to place 
in them religious work directors serving 
interdenominationally. There are at 
present six such directors serving eight 
schools. The general program includes 
Bible instruction, meetings of groups and 
classes, constructive social relationships, 
and student service activities with a 
world outreach. Until now administra- 
tion of this work has been one of the re- 
sponsibilities of the executive charged 
with numerous lines of activity. Neces- 
sarily this specific project has received 
but a small portion of his time. It is 
with real rejoicing that the announce- 
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Playing croquet at the 
1928 Defiance Pastors’ Sum- 
mer School, From left to 
right: Rev. C. F. Baldwin, 
Ansonia, Ohio; Rev. R. E. 
Emmert, Elkhart, Indiana; 
Rev. D. G. Pleasant, Platts- 
burg, Ohio, Rev. J. C. De- 
Remer, Britton, Michigan. 














ment is now made of the appointment of 
one to devote her entire time and energy 
to this work. 

Miss Brickman comes with most evi- 
dent enthusiasm for the task, a vision of 
the great possibilities, and a background 
of training and experience which make 
her eminently qualified. She holds an 
A. B. from Cornell University. For four 
years she taught English in the Woman’s 
College at Due West, South Carolina, 
going from there to the Michigan State 
Normal College as student secretary. 
Since then, for over ten years, she has 
served the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation in various capacities as Girl 
Reserve Secretary in Detroit, Michigan, 
placement secretary and office executive 
with the National Board in New York; 
1922-1924, General Secretary in Dorpat, 
Esthonia; 1924-1927, General Secretary 
in Riga, Latvia. She has had consider- 
able travel in Europe in addition to the 
residence in the Baltic States. 


ao 


Religious Liberty in China has ad- 
vanced another step with recent procla- 
mations made on the subject by the 
Nanking Government. Below is a trans- 
lation of the documents submitted to the 
Executive Committee by Generals Chang 
and Nin: 


Religious liberty has been recognized 
by every country in this wide world. 
Since the Communists began their pro- 
paganda in China and made trouble for 
the Chinese Government, birth has been 
given to slogans to overthrow certain 
religions and particularly Christianity. 
We know that Christianity is “protest- 
ant,” a reformed religion, which is en- 
tirely different from the Greek Church 
in Russia. This religion includes revolu- 
tionary ideas. Furthermore it puts par- 
ticular stress on the salvation of the 
lower classes of people in the midst of 
sufferings. It has no real connection 
with imperialism. The Communists are 
not unaware of these facts, but they are 
opposed to Christianity because the 
Christian religion aims at reforming the 
inner life, which aim is entirely contra- 
dictory to their purpose—to destroy all 
existing moral values. 

As the purification of our Kuomintang 
Party is now in progress, and as more 
recently a further step has been taken to 
purge our movement from all elements 
of Communism, such slogans as “Down 


Y). 


With Christianity and Other Religions,” 
initiated by the Communists should be 
discussed and abolished at as early a date 
as possible, in order to be in keeping with 
honest belief in the religion of our leader, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, during his lifetime. 
Not. only the slogans of “Down With 
Christianity,” but all similar slogans at- 
tacking other religions, should be simul- 
taneously abolished. 


oO 


Dr. E. Stanley Jones, of India, prob- 
ably the most popular religious writer 
of the present day, sailed for South 
America on June 16, under the auspices 
of the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, for an evangelistic tour 
of that continent. 

Dr. Jones will visit Rio de Janeiro, 
Sao Paulo, Montevideo, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago, and other cities. His program 
is organized in each area by the local 
Committee on Co-operation consisting of 
leading missionaries of the region. 

Dr. Jones’ friendship with Ghandi and 
Tagore will mean much in South Amer- 
ica where a considerable body of the 
young intellectuals are admirers of these 
men and are students of oriental phil- 
osophy. 

“The Christ of the Indian Road,” pub- 
lished in English three years ago, is now 
in its twenty-seventh printing, sales be- 
ing well over 200,000 copies, and Dr. 
Jones’ more recent “Christ at the Round 
Table” promises to do as well. The for- 
mer, translated into Spanish, and now in 
its second edition, has been widely circu- 
lated in South America. 

Dr. Jones’ trip is being made in re- 
sponse to a request from the Evangelical 
Churches of South America for help in 
an evangelistic campaign to meet the 
rising tide of interest in religion there. 


a 


Daniel Webster said that knowledge 
does not comprise all which is contained 
in the large term of education. The feel- 
ings are to be disciplined; the passions 
are to be restrained; true and worthy 
motives are to be inspired; a profound 
religious feeling is to be instilled and 
pure morality inculcated under all cir- 
cumstances. All this is comprised in edu- 
cation. 
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Two Experiences 


BY ANNE KING FLETCHER 


My Most Embarrassing Moment in 
Japan 


MERICA is not the only country 
where people go to parks for Sun- 
day afternoon. We had not been in 
Japan more than a week when some one 
suggested that we go to Ueno. This 
park is not the kind where you go to 
spend money and risk your lives by rid- 
ing on such things as “Roller Coasters” 
and “Snap-the-whips,” but it is one 
where you walk leisurely and quietly 
around, and enjoy the many delightful 
birds and animals, and see nature at its 
best. 

Before leaving, our cook handed us a 
little package and told us that it was 
for the “Osaru” (honourable monkeys). 
We had visited the Zoological Gardens in 
New York City, and those of Golden Gate 
Park in San Francisco. We thought that 
we had seen all in the line of birds and 
animals that were to be seen. 
we found many new and strange ones. 
It was nearing the end of the day when 
we came upon a cage of Japanese mon- 
keys. Like in all zoos, the monkeys were 
getting the largest crowd of spectators, 
I suppose because they are so human- 
like. We were becoming intensely inter- 


ested in some of their pranks when I | 


remembered the package under my right 
arm. 
were some cabbage leaves and those bak- 
ing powder biscuits that I myself had 
made the day before. 
looked good enough for us to eat. They 
were such dainty little biscuits, all 
golden brown, you know. 
tated in feeding these to them. 
I threw the cabbage leaves, one at a 
time. They quickly devoured them. Then 
I threw one of my precious biscuits. It 
did not go exactly into the cage, but 


landed within reaching distance. One 


of the Japanese monkeys quickly picked 
it up, turned it over in his paws, smelled 
it, looked at it more closely, smelled it 
again, then ‘took a tiny bite of it, and, 
turning up his nose, threw this foreign 
biscuit as far as he could. The crowds 
around went into peals of laughter. As 
for me, it was my most embarrassing 
moment in Japan. 


Diving for Pennies 
OU’LL see a great sight when we 
land at Honolulu tomorrow. It 
can’t be duplicated anywhere.” 
This speech came from an old sea 
captain who had made the trip many 
times. Of course we all exclaimed, 


“What?”—not that we had not heard 
about the “Isle of Golden Dreams” and 
that we were landing on the morrow, 
but something in the way he said it pro- 





But here { 


I opened it and found that there | 


Even then they | 


I rather hesi- 
First | 


voked a “What” from us all. “Wharf 
rats,” he replied. 

The morning broke fair and beautiful. 
As I opened my eyes I could see that we 
were there. “Honolulu!” I shouted as 
I jumped from my bed, and ran to the 
porthole to get a better glimpse. There 
was that famous mountain, “Diamond 
Head,” all crowned with morning sun- 
shine, to give us our first welcome to 
that great Hawaiian Island. 

All the beauty which we saw that day 
was not what the old captain meant by 
the speech which he had made the night 
before. But when the boat was almost 
ready to leave, for- we were in dock 
just about six or seven hours, the old 
man came to us, and bade us follow 
him to the o-her side of the upper deck. 
There clothed in tights only were a dozen 
or so of the brown-skinned hawaiian 
natives. “Wharf rats,” the old captain 





On One of Japan's Narrow Streets 


said. ‘‘Wharf rats!” I echoed. (Mr. 
Fletcher disproves of the name terribly, 
and it is hard for me to write it.) But 
that is what the captain and others called 
them. “Now watch,” he said. He threw 
over a coin. Although we were many 
feet above these men, who were floating 
and swimming about, yet their eyes 
trained for this very thing, saw the coin, 
and many made for it. They dived as the 
coin hit the water. One caught it, after 
it had fallen a foot or two under the 
water. He came up, holding it, and 
smiling with that happy, easy, worry- 
free smile, which only the Hawaiians 
possess. Not one coin was lost that day, 
of the hundreds thrown by the interested 
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passengers. Such a sight we had never 
seen before, such skill in swimming and 
diving. As we drew from land they fol- 
lowed us far out into the sea, till they 
could no longer keep up with the in- 
creasing speed of the boat. Many happy 
natives went back to lounge about on 
the Golden Sands, to play their ukeleles. 
and to wait until the next boat hrought 
a new crowd of spectators. 


Miyagi Personals 
By Rev. Wm. Q. McKnight 


The Ladies’ Aid society of the Sendai 
Christian Church held a picnic at a quiet 
mountain resort a short distance from 
Sendai on Tuesday, May 8. About twenty 
attended the meeting. After a devo- 
tional service, dinner was served and a 
social hour was enjoyed by all. 

The pastors and Bible women of the 
North Field of the Christian Mission in 
Japan met in Sendai for their quarterly 
meeting, May 9 and 10. Many of them 
attended the industrial exposition now 
on in Sendai on the afternoon of the 


: ninth. On the tenth, dinner was served 
| at the Mission Home and a meeting held 
| afterwards. About fifteen attended these 
| meetings. 


Several pastors of the North Field at- 


| tended meetings of committees in Tokyo 
| on the fifteenth. 
! into consultation concerning the news 

that the appropriations for this year’s 
| work has been cut by $6,000, according 
| to a cable received from the Mission 
| Secretary on the thirteenth. 
& | the seriousness of the situation, this 
| group voluteered a considerable cut in 
| their salaries to help meet the problem 


They were all called 


Realizing 


confronting the Mission. 
The young men of the Sendai Chris- 
tian Church held illustrated evangelistic 


| meetings in front of the church on Sun- 
day, Wednesday, and Saturday evenings 
| of this month. The meetings were well 


attended by groups of people attending 


@ the Industrial Exposition of Sendai. 


How a Hawk Helped the Gospel 
By Rev. Edward Francis 


OD has promised to pour out his Spir- 

it upon all flesh, and, as an additional 
agency, to show wonders in heaven above 
and in the earth beneath. This story 
tells how he used a small wonder to help 
his servant in proclaiming the truth. 

Rev. Samuel David Colburn, who 
labored as a missionary in Burma for 
thirty years, when living in retirement in 
old age told the writer many incidents 
of his life work, among others being the 
following which I shall have to record in 
my own words. 

His work was traveling as an evangel- 
ist from tribe to tribe; therefore he was 
better known in that land than Judson, 
much of whose time was spent on produc- 
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Map 


ing literature, and translating Scripture. 
He had with him some servants and usu- 
ally as many hangers on as he cared to 
feed. One drizzly morning he found him- 
self trying to speak to a tribe who were 
determined not to regard his message. 
There was some distance between his 
company and his balky audience. If he 
moved closer they receded. As they sat 
on their heels with their blankets drawn 
around them giving an occasional disap- 
proving grunt, things looked doubtful. 
But just as discouragement had 
reached a climax a hen with her brood 
came clucking along between the anxious 
speaker and his indifferent audience. And 
just at the psychological moment a hawk 
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flew down and seized the hen. Brother 
Colburn’s boy was standing beside him 
with his rifle. He seized the rifle and 
shot the hawk on the wing and down 
came biddy and returned to the care of 
her babies. Presto! Change! At once 
the Burmans were on their feet filled with 
admiration for the man who could shoot 
a hawk and not harm the hen. And now 
all were ready to listen eagerly to his 
message. 

Thus the hawk helped the gospel, 
and God made an addition to his men- 
agerie! God’s menagerie list is an in- 
teresting study—Balaam’s ass, Peter’s 
rooster, Sampson’s foxes, and so forth. 

Oneonto, New York. 


Home Mission Honor Roll for June 


BY A. W. SPARKS 


ECEIPTS for the month of June have 

been considerably reduced as com- 
pared with last year, although many 
churches sending in offerings this June 
have made an increase in their giving so 
far this year. Some of the increase 
shown is aecounted for by the Christmas 
offering or other offerings to Franklin- 
ton which have come to ts. 

Comparing June, 1927, with June of 
this year we have a loss from our regular 
receipts of $1,111.80. Some of this may 
be made up from receipts from the budget 
later on in the year and it is sincerely 
hoped that enough churches will yet re- 
spond to save the situation and keep our 
workers on the field. Special effort 
should be made by those churches, Sun- 
day-schools, and young people’s societies 
which have not sent in an offering to for- 
ward their offering to us as soon as pos- 
sible. 

We have received offerings from one 
hundred and_ seventy-five different 
churches this June. Of this number 
twenty-three gave only partial offerings, 
two gave the same as last year, sixty- 
three lost, and eighty-seven made a gain. 
Of the eighty-seven churches making a 
gain, twenty gave nothing last year and 
cannot be compared, eleven fell below the 
fifteen percent increase, and fifty-six 
made a gain of fifteen percent or more. 


Churches Making Fifteen Percent 
Gain in June 


The name of the church, conference, 
pastor, and the percentage of increase 
are given: 

Church Pastor 


Conneaut (Erie), Paul Kershner 

West Grove (M.O.), J. A. Pautle 
Fairview (W.Ia.), F. M. Strange 

Macedon (E. Ind.), R. L. Kessler 

Mt. Olivet (C.Ind.), No pastor 

Murlin Heights (M.O.), McD. Howsare.... 
Beaver Chapel (E. Ind.), Ernest Pursley. . 
Shiloh (S.W.TIll.), Sherman Keller 

Maple Rapids (Mich.), L. E. Dull 


Increase 


1159G% 


Greentown (N. W.Ind.), J. A. Frazier ... 

Wabash (E.Ind.), R. R. Oren 

Jireh (E.Ind.), No pastor 

Bethlehem (U.Ia.), Wm. M. Sooter, Jr..... 

Center (W.Ind.), Harry Leap 

New Hope (N. W.Ind.), Leroy Myers .... 

Eel River (Eel R.), No pastor 

Irvington, Second (N.J.), Calvin J. Felton 

Wayland (N. K.& Nebr.), No pastor 

Fiatt (W.Ill.), Robt. B. Rubart 

N. Hampton (Rock.), Edgar Warren .... 

Pleasant Hill (Eel R.), Minor M. Greesley 

Highland (Mt. V.), Not given 10 

Springboro (Erie), No pastor 

Stratham (Rock.), No pastor 

Mt. Union (R. H. & So. Pa.), A. R. Webb.. 

Whetstone (Ind. M.R.), J. Wesley Stewart 

Lewisburg (N.J.), D. M. Helfenstein .... 

Garfield (W.Ind.), Harry Leap 

Darrough Chapel (N. W.Ind.), 
Nixon 

Mt. Pleasant (Mt. V.), Q. S. Parks 

Liberty Chapel, B. C. (S.0O.), A. B. House- 
man 

Emerson (N. Y. C.), No pastor 

Big Springs (W.Ind.), Ray Vancleave .. 

Columbus Grove (N. W. O.), John A. Stover 

Tipton (C.IIll.), J. A. Comet 

Burnt Prairie (Ill.), Chas. Chitty 

Legrand (C.Ia.), No pastor 

Portlandville (N. Y. E.), No pastor 

Leaf River (N.IIl.), R. W. Pittman 

Poplar Chapel (S. Ohio), W. V. Miller 

Bangor, First (Me.), D. P. Hurlburt 

Old Union (W.Ind.), W. P. Kibbey 

Christian Chapel (S. Ohio), Athella M. How- 
sare 

Wheelers Grove (W. Ia.), No pastor 

Mississinewa (E.Ind.), Zelma Mills 

Danbury (N. Y. E.), Ralph A. Brandon.. 

Morganville (N. Y. W.), James C. Hazelton 

Waterford (Eel R.), John M. Miller 

Milmine (C.Ill.), E. H. Rainey 

Berkey (N. W. Ohio), L. D. Hammond .... 

Clove (N.Y. E.), C. E. Reep 

Middletown (E.Ind.), Harvey Cross 

Merriam (Eel R.), J. B. Fisher 


Everett 


(39) 


Croys Creek (W.Ind.), R. E. Lucas 
Huntersland (N. Y. E.), C. 
Mellott (W.Ind.), J. E. Fry 

As you are rounding out your church 
year and preparing your report for con- 
ference, make sure that all your offerings 
are sent in to the proper places. Your 
personal offerings to be counted on this 
year’s work should be sent in soon. By 
the time the next Honor Roll is published, 
most of our conferences will have met 
and closed their books for the year and 
the story will have been told as far as 
this year’s offerings are concerned. Now 
is the time to complete your offerings. 
Make this a banner year for yourself 
and your church as these who are listed 
above have done. Your assistance will be 
greatly appreciated. 


June at the New American Mission 


ee the pleasant events of 

June, there are many things for 
which we are thankful. Our annual 
meeting which closed the winter’s work 
and forecasted the prospects for future 
challenge, was held June 4, at the Com- 
munity House. A fine luncheon was 
served to thirty workers, composed of 
the representatives of other churches, 
the church school teachers and the Ad- 
visory Board. Most valuable results 
came out of the round-table discussion 
which followed. Rev. A. Karl Skinner, 
of the North Church, and Miss Marion 
Richardson, director of the Americaniza- 
tion work of Haverhill, were speakers. 
Both aided greatly in solving some of our 
problems. Due to illness, our pastor was 
forced to be absent. Further disappoint- 
ment came in not having Rev. A. W. 
Sparks, our Home Mission Secretary, 
with us, although he did arrive later to 
pay the Mission a visit. The president 
of the Racial Council of Haverhill, Mr. 
Agisilous Speropolous, was among the 
guests of the evening. 

Children’s Day, which came on the 
ninth, was observed in conjunction with 
the American school. A short pageant, 
“Speak to the Earth and It Shall Teach 
Thee,” was our part on the program. 

Our annual picnic was as happy an 
event as ever, and nature provided blue 
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GEORGIA—ALABAMA 


A snapshot of our far- 
thest south summer 
school this year at 
Bethlehem Colle ge, 
Wadley, Alabama, It 
was a greatly worth- 
while get-together and 
full of the spirit of 
youth and progress. 
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skies and azure water at Hampton Beach. 
The Kiwanis Club did its part again by 
furnishing trucks. The children cer- 
tainly appreciate this day of days in 
June. 


After day school closed, Miss Kocha- 
kian and I took the Camp Fire girls for 
a three-day trip to Lake Attitash. Their 
financial condition did not warrant the 
usual week. 

Our vacation school opened immedi- 
ately following, on July 5. The teachers 
and superintendents have put in much 
time for preparation, hoping to do better 
work than ever. We have been able to 
hold the departments separately this 
year. The Kindergarten uses the library 
at the Mission House. Another work- 
shop for Junior boys has been added in 
the church kitchen where they can make 
articles with the scroll saws. The first 
two days brought us ninety-six children. 
That another trained teacher might be 
added to the staff, Miss Kochakian is 
working in July, taking her vacation in 
August. Miss Chambers is to take 
charge of the church school during our 
vacation. 

Several affairs of minor importance 
have been held, including the club pic- 
nics at our public park and-a carnival 
in the barn. Take it all in all, our place 
is open the year round. 

MARGUERITE YOUMANS. 


Haverhill, Massachusetts. 


The Diplomacy of Wild Men 
By Rev. Edward Francis 


OUTHERN Burma has been largely 
evangelized, but among the hill tribes 
of Northern Burma there are large sec- 
tions and many tribes who are still un- 
reached by the gospel messenger. These 
people have a custom of making great 
feasts at a certain season of the year, 
using human flesh as food. The victim 
for these canabalistic orgies is always a 
slave. The poor man is selected some 
time previous and is imprisoned and fat- 
tened as we would a beef for the occa- 
sion. The British government decided to 
put a stop to such outrageous work. Ac- 
cordingly they sent an agent to treat 
with these people about the matter. He 
was enabled by diplomacy to persuade 
many of the wild tribes to agree to give 
up the practice. But a large number 
proposed to give up the terrible custom 
only on condition that the government 
should furnish the man for the final 
feast. As far as we know the matter is 
unsettled with some portion of the people 
as yet. Imagine what the wild men’s 
proposition would mean to England; par- 
liament voting to furnish a man all fatted 
and ready for a cannabalistic feast. 
Oneonto, New York. 
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Missionary Society Program for September 


Missionary Motives 


1. Hymn—“Hark the Voice of Jesus 
Calling.” 

2. Discussion of Following Questions: 

a. How did you first become interest- 
ed in missions? 

b. Whom do you consider the greatest 
missionary and why? 

c. What is the motive of the mission- 
ary organization in the Church? 

d. What benefit have you derived 
from your interest in missions? 

(Have four women prepared to lead in 
these discussions.) 

8. Looking Ahead on the Way (Let- 
ter.) 

4. Closing: 1 Cor. 13. 

Silent prayer while “Take My Life and 
Let It Be” is played softly. 


SUGGESTIONS 


Let this be both a rally and a conse- 
cration meeting—gathering our forces to- 
gether after the summer vacation and 
pausing to be inspired again for the work 
lying ahead. Personally invite each mem- 
ber and several women who are not mem- 
bers. The program was purposely made 
a bit shorter than usual to give time for 


a social hour with refreshments. Spare 
no effort to make this meeting happy and 
helpful. 

The president will want tc make a talk 
outlining the programs for the year, her 
hope for the society and a call for de- 
voted service. She will find suggestions 
in the article, “Intercessors”, in this 
issue. 

Give the four women whom you want 
to open the discussion plenty of time to 
prepare. The letter this month is from 
our president. 

If possible, read this “Love” chapter 
from one of the modern versions. It is 
really a portrait of Christ—a standard 
for every Christian, a very high one. 
Shall we not earnestly try to attain a 
little more nearly to it this year! 

It is the prayer of the writer that this 
“Way” which we have been traveling to- 
gether this year may continue to grew 
brighter, and that more and more women 
shall join us—women here and women 
yonder. 

ALICE V. MORRILL. 


Intercessors 


“Lift up your hearts! 

We lift them, Lord, to thee; 
Here at thy feet 

None other may we see: 
Lift up your hearts! 

E’en so with one accord, 

We lift them up, 

We lift them to the Lord.” 


During the World War America fol- 
lowed the gleam of high ideals, unselfish- 
ness, and sacrifice. We have gone back 
to our automobiles, our overstuffed fur- 
niture, our bills for cosmetics and per- 
fumes. America today is leading the 
world in style and extravagance instead 
of good will and peace. Let us call Chris- 
tians to penitence and consecration; let 
us stop analyzing the uninterested folks 
and look to ourselves. 

The Missionary Council meeting at Je- 
ruSalem last spring calls the churches to 
prayer: 

1. For a missionary spirit—That the 
Church may see the world’s need of 
Christ and may be ready for any sacri- 
fice to make him known. 

2. Fora spirit of prayer—That Chris- 
tian people may learn to pray as Christ 
prayed and that an ever-increasing num- 
ber of interceders may be raised up until 
the whole Church is awakened to prayer. 

3. For a spirit of sacrifice—That the 
Church may follow the way of Christ at 
whatever cost. 

4. For a spirit of unity—That the 
whole Church of Christ may desire and 
experience a new unity. 

5. For the gift of interpretation— 
That the Church may learn to preach the 
eternal gospel by word and life in terms 


that the men and women of this age will 
understand. 

6. For courageous witness in moral 
questions—That the witness of the 
Church in the moral questions of our day 
may truly reflect the mind of God and 
may be known and felt throughout the 
world. 

7. For a spirit of service—That a 
great number of men and women may of- 
fer themselves unreservedly to do Christ’s 
work at home and abroad in our genera- 
tion. 

8. For the completion of our own con- 
version—For the removal of all hin- 
drances in our own lives to the manifes- 
tation of God’s redeeming love and power. 

The Council earnestly calls Christians 
to a new and deeper repentance; to a 
fresh reliance upon the power of prayer, 
and to an unmeasured offering of sacri- 
ficial service. 


“Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and soul and mind and 
strength 

To serve the King of Kings.” 


A. V. M. 
oO 


“When our Lord rebuked Martha, it 
was not that Martha was too busy that 
he rebuked her, nor that she did too 
much, but that she did not do it with 
ease and serenity and with a sense of 
mastery. “Mary, who easily sits at my 
feet and hears my word, hath chosen the 
better part.” It is the power acquired by 
communion with a power outside our- 
Selves; it is that which gives spiritual 
power, allegiance to spiritual law.” 
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The Father of All Mankind 


A Prayer for the Enlargement of God’s 
Kingdom 

God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 
and cause his face, to shine upon us; 

That thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all na- 
tions. 

Let the people praise thee, O God; let 
all the people praise thee. 

O let the nations be glad and sing for 
joy; for thou shalt judge the people right- 
eously, and govern the nations upon 
earth, 

Let the people praise thee, O God; let 
all the people praise thee. 

Then shall the earth yield her increase 
and God, even our own God shall bless us. 

God shall bless us; and all the ends of 
the earth shall fear him.—Psalm 67. 


Oo 


HE call of today is for men and women 

who do not shrink from facing weak- 
nesses in themselves or others, and who 
are as keenly alive to that which is strong 
and fine in other nations and races as in 
their own. It is a call for those who 
know that the building of the Kingdom 
of God needs the spiritual insight of the 
East Indian, the patience and genial wis- 
dom of the Chinese, the courtesy, self- 
control, and love of beauty of the Japa- 
nese, the sunny-hearted philosophy of the 
African, the imagination of the Latin 
American, quite as much as the initia- 
tive and practical genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon— Margaret E. Burton, in “New 
Paths for Old Purposes”. 


eS 


In the new young people’s book, “Youth 
and the New America”, the author, G. 
Bromley Oxnam, gives the following par- 
agraph, to show just a little bit of the 
debt of America to others even in the 
very beginning: 


Our complexity is seen in the very 
name America. It was Martin Waldsee- 
muller, a German professor teaching in 
a French college at St. Die, who, upon 
reading the letters of Americus Vespucci, 
wrote in 1507 with reference to a world 
map he was editing: “Another fourth 
part has been discovered by Americus 
Vespucci. I do not see what fairly hin- 
ders us from calling it Amerigo or 
America, viz., the land of Americus.” 
This map was lost for centuries and 
many scholars doubted its existence, but 
it was found in 1901 by an Austrian pro- 
fessor in a castle in Wurtemburg. Prof. 
D. S. Muzzey, referring to the incident in 
his American History, writes: ‘So it 
came about that this continent was named 


by an obscure German professor in a 
French college for an Italian navigator 
in the service of the king of Portugal.” 


Oo 
These paragraphs are included this 
month on our page particularly to aid 
those who are using the World Friend- 
ship Programs for Young People. The 
theme for the August meeting is the title 
of this column. But if you are not using 
that program, you may find use for these 
paragraphs. If you don’t need them now, 
clip them out and put them in your note- 
book. They may come in handy later on. 
om) 
Growing 

RE you going to college this fall? Do 
you wish you could go? Are you plan- 
ning for the days when you will go? Then 
you are going. They tell us, you know, 
that the reason that the Freshman is so 
partial to green is because green 1s a sign 

of growth. 
If you are thinking about going to col- 
lege and haven’t definitely decided yet 
(c + 








We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man. 


Why build our cities glorious 

If man unbuilded goes? 

In vain we build the world, unless 

The builder also grows. 
—Selected. 
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where to go, don’t forget to consider our 
own Christian Church colleges: Defiance, 
Elon, Palmer, Bethlehem—or Piedmont 
Junior College, as it is now called—and 
then Lakemont, which is a college pre- 
paratory school. 

A few weeks ago, during the Defiance 
Young People’s Summer School in one of 
the Sunday-school classes on Sunday 
morning, the question was brought up as 
to what the advantages of a church 
school were. Out of that class just spon- 
taneously came about ten reasons why 
those girls would choose a church school. 
Among them was the fact that these col- 
leges are generally smaller, so that every 
young person means more to the life on 
the campus, and can come closer to his 
professor. Our own Christian Church 
colleges are accredited, that is, work tak- 
en in them is recognized by the large uni- 
versities, or by states in granting teach- 
ers’ certificates, so that the educational 
value of them is sure; but on the campus, 
too, will be found girls and fellows who 


are aiming toward the same things you 
are, whose standards are the same, and 
with them will be formed the richest, most 
satisfying friendships. Then most impor- 
tant of all, a Christian college stimulates 
activities which help to develop the desire 
to follow Christ and live a Christian life. 
It is easier to stick to the high ideals 
that have been adopted during high 
school days. 

If you haven’t decided yet to go to col- 
lege, but are strongly considering it, 
write now to the Christian Church col- 
lege that is nearest you and see what it 
has to offer. But, some one asks, Why 
go to college at all? There are many 
reasons, so many that we could more than 
fill this page with them; but to you folks 
We are going to give just one. As we 
think of the young people all over the de- 
nomination who are reading this page, 
we know that in almost every single heart 
is the desire to become a more efficient 
and worthy servant in the Jesus Way. 
From week to week and year to year so 
far along the way ideals have been grow- 
ing, you have been attempting bigger 
things. And now comes the question, 
Shall I go to college? Anne Morgan, in 
her book, “The American Girl’, gives 
one reason. This paragraph speaks par- 
ticularly of girls, but it applies to the 
boys as well: 

No results need be final; there is al- 
ways room for a higher and better de- 
velopment. The ultimate goal is always 
beyond the reach of human attainment, 
but each victory on the way becomes an- 
other milestone along the road we would 
go. These are battles in the campaign of 
life, and they come fast and furiously in 
the early period of a girl’s development. 
Character must be built stone by stone, 
but, like any building. where we erect a 
beautiful superstructure on a weak 
foundation the result is inevitable, even 
in a country free from earthquakes. 


The Christian leaders of the world 
must be at least the equals if not the 
superiors of the ordinary men and women 
in education as well as in Christian ex- 
perience. If God has a place for us in his 
work, and of course he has, then perhaps 
he is just as definitely calling us to go 
to college and fit ourselves to do that 
work well, to lay a strong foundation for 
the “ultimate goal’’. 


3 


“Faith releases the highest powers of 
man and sends him forth to do the im- 
possible. A feeble faith runs away when 
dangers threaten, but a great faith dares 
meet any foe.” 
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Long Words 
Now, isn’t it absurd? 
When grown-ups use a word 
They make it long. 
It’s surely wrong! 
Just hear a few I’ve heard. 


Nonsensical means silly, 

And mountainous means hilly; 
Headgear means hat, 

Rotund just fat, 

And frigid, that means chilly. 


A trick they call an antic; 

A cross man they call frantic. 
Now, this, I think, 

Will make you blink— 

For queer they say pedantic! 


I don’t know all the rest; 

It makes me quite depressed. 

Why must they say 

The longest way? 

Still, p’raps they know the best. 
—My Magazine. 


Florence Nightingale 


NE day some years ago a young girl 

was walking along a road by the riv- 
erside. She was Florence, the daughter 
of Mrs. Nightingale, who owned a beau- 
tiful home in the neighborhood. She had 
been born in Florence, a city in Italy, 
and was named for this city. Florence 
means flowers. Don’t you think it is a 
pretty name? 

Before she had gone very far she saw 
an old man, a shepherd, whom she knew 
well. He was sitting by the roadside and 
she could see that he was distressed about 
something. 

“What is the trouble?” asked Florence. 
“Tell me, quickly; maybe I can help you.” 

“It is my dog, Miss Florence. Wicked 
boys have been throwing stones at him 
and have broken his leg. Now, my sheep 
are scattered all over the hill, and with- 
out the dog’s help I cannot get them to- 
gether.” 

“Poor Sandy”, cried Florence, already 
almost in tears. “Where is he? Let us 
see if we can help him.” 

The old man did not move. “It is no 
use. The poor dog is beyond your help. 
We can only put him out of his suffer- 
ing.” 

“No, no”, said Florence. “Sandy must 
not be killed.” 

They found the dog lying on a bed of 
straw made for him by the shepherd. 
But he was whimpering with the pain in 
his leg. Florence stroked his head and 
spoke quietly to him so he would know she 
wanted to help him. Then she examined 
the leg. 

Presently she said, “I don’t believe that 
any bone is broken; certainly not the 
large one.” 


Then she told the shepherd to bring 
water and cloths. The wounded leg was 
soon washed clean and bandaged up. 

This was the first patient of Florence 
Nightingale, who was afterwards known 
all over the world as the famous nurse 
of the Crimean War. She saved the 
lives of many wounded and sick soldiers. 
In every war since that time there have 
been other nurses who tried to follow her. 

She was sometimes called the “Lady 
of the Lamp”, because late at night she 
would take a lamp and go about the hos- 
pital to see that all the patients were as 
comfortable as possible. When the men 
were suffering and could not sleep they 
loved to see her coming with her lamp. 
They knew she would stop and speak and 
do anything she could for them. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, there 
is a monument to this famous nurse. She 
is shown with one arm slipped under a 
soldier’s pillow raising up his head so he 
could drink from the cup of water she 
holds to his lips with the other hand.— 
Presbyterian of the South. 


The King’s Herald 


UPERT stood by the side of the road 

watching an unusual number of peo- 
ple hurry past. At length he saw some 
one he knew, little Giovanni, who came 
to play with him sometimes. ‘Where are 
you going in such a hurry?” Rupert 
asked. 

Giovanni paused and gazed at him in 
surprise. “Haven’t you heard?” he 
asked. 

“T have heard nothing,” Rupert an- 
swered eagerly. ‘What is the news?” 

“Why, the king has lost his royal emer- 
ald! 

“Yes, the king’s emerald,’ Giovanni 
went on. “Yesterday he attended a wed- 
ding of the nobility and wore the emerald 
on the slender golden chain around his 
throat. In some way the emerald became 
loosened from the ring that holds it to 
the chain, and it must have dropped into 
the road. All the countryside is search- 
ing, for the king has offered a reward of 
ten pieces of gold to the one who finds it. 
Come, we must hurry.” 

“But I cannot go without asking grand- 
mother,” Rupert faltered. 

“Then I cannot wait. Join us later. 
Who knows but that you or I might be 
the one to find the emerald!” 

Rupert’s eyes sparkled as he hurried 
back to the cabin at the edge of the 
woods. 
the precious gem and earn not only the 


How splendid it would be to find - 


reward of ten pieces of gold, but the 
gratitude of the king as well! His feet 
fairly flew over the ground. 

But at the cabin disappointment await- 
ed him. From within came the sound of 
soft groaning. “It is the misery in my 
bones,” his grandmother groaned as Ru- 
pert opened the door. 

“Once again it has come upon me. I 
must stay in the house today.” 

Rupert almost groaned with her. “The 
king has lost his emerald, grandmother,” 
he said. “He offers a reward to the one 
that finds it. If I could go and help in 
the search perhaps I might find it, and 
then we could leave this hut with its 
dampness and buy a piece of high land 
up on the hillside.” 

His grandmother shook her head. 
“What would the sheep do?” she asked. 
“Already they are restless in the pen. 
You must take them into the fields to feed 
on the green grass, and do not forget to 
take them to water when the sun shines 
high in the heavens.” 


Very slowly Rupert drove the sheep 
from the pen and into the wood and very 
listlessly he walked after them. If only 
he could have helped in the search for 
the emerald! “Other boys have their 
chances, but I never do,” he said sadly. 
“There is always something that I must 
do—the sheep to herd or the sticks to 
gather for the fire or the weeds to pull 
from the garden patch.” 

But sad and disappointed as he felt, he 
was gentle with the stupid sheep, and 
when the sun was high in the heavens he 
drove them toward the brook that flowed 
through the wood. 

Rupert sat down on a large stone by 
the stream. “If I could only have had a 
chance to look for the king’s emerald!” 


Turning his head he gazed down into 
the sandy bottom of the brook. Suddenly 
he started and stared into the water. 
What was it—it couldn’t be! He leaped 
suddenly into the water. 

His gripping fingers held something— 
something that was green with delicate 
threads of yellow, slender strands of gold 
woven into a crest. 

“The king’s emerald!” shouted Rupert. 
“It must have been flung from the chain 
when the king was crossing the bridge on 
the highway and the water washed it 
here! I have found the king’s emerald! 
I would never have had a chance to find 
the emerald if I had not been following 
my duty!” 

With shining eyes, the king’s emerald 
clutched in his hand, he drove his sheep 
homeward.—Dew Drops. 
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Wide Awake Club for Boys and Girls 


DEAR WIDE AWAKERS: 

This month we welcome the following 
folks into our club: Pauline Bennett, 
eleven, New Paris, Ohio; Glendora Weav- 
er, ten, Portland, Ind.; Helen Druley, 
eleven, Boston, Ind.; Phebe Randall, 
eleven, Kittery Point, Me.; Marie Bear, 
thirteen, Tuscumbia, Mo.; Dorothy Tris- 
ler, nine, and Alice C. Trisler, twelve, 
Hamersville, Ohio; Edith Sanner, thir- 
teen, Nelsonville, Ohio; and Marcella An- 
geline Hassan, eleven, Coldwater, Ohio. 

Once more it was impossible to give 
just one person first honor. There are 
six people who sent in correct answers, 
and whose papers are just about equally 
neat. So the judges decided that the 
only fair thing to do was to award first 
honor to all six. They are, Marcella An- 
geline Hassan, eleven; Hazel Hatch, four- 
teen; Marie Bear, thirteen; Phebe Ran- 
dall, eleven; Mildred Sawyer, eleven; and 
Helen Druley, eleven. Very briefly, here 
are the correct answers to the June con- 
test: 1. Indians, red race; 2. Day of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; 3. Francis Scott Key; 4. Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Porto Rico, Alaska, etc., 
(any two); 5. The Canadians; 6. Pil- 


For the 


HAVE been to Dayton since last I 

wrote to you, and I wish I might have 
had you all with me. Perhaps we should 
have driven everybody else out of the 
Publishing House to give us room, and 
so it is better to go in turns. I saw 
where The Herald and other papers are 
printed, and saw great piles of Sunday- 
school Heralds stacked up on the floor. 


grims and Puritans, for religious reasons 
primarily; 7. The Constitution, demo- 
cratic or republican form of government, 
meaning government of the people them- 
selves; 8. By birth or naturalization; 9. 
France; 10. Any one interesting fact. 


RULES OF THE CLUB 


1. Manuscripts giving the answer to the con- 
tests should have the name, age, and address of 
the sender on them and be written on only one 
side of the paper. 

2. Answers will be judged on both correctness 
and neatness. 


3. Any boy or girl who is not yet fifteen may 
join the club by sending in the answer to the 
contest of the month. 


4. The contest for August closes September 5. 
5. Send answers to the contests to Marian M. 
McCord, C. P. A. Building, Dayton, Ohio. 


AUGUST CONTEST 


We have never been very successful in 
getting replies to the contests that call 
for writing something original, but never- 
theless we are going to try again. The 
contest for this month will be to write a 
story or an essay of not more than 200 
words on “A Happy Summer Day”. 
Some of you ought to be able to write 
very interesting ones, and I am looking 
forward to reading them. Don’t disap- 
point me! 


Juniors 


Mrs. Powers did not give me time to read 
them ahead of you. 

I visited the mission rooms, and visited 
with Dr. Minton, the Foreign Mission 
Secretary. Mr. Sparks, the Home Mis- 
sion Secretary, was out of the city. I 
Was sorry not to see him, also. Dr. Min- 
ton and I talked about our Junior work, 
and we decided on our foreign work. You 














The Oji Day 


Nursery, showing the March, 


1928, graduating class. The four 


young ladies standing at the back are the teachers and the three young men 
are connected with the settlement work in Oji of which the Day Nursery which 


the Juniors of our church have been supporting is a part. 


As Miss Robison ex- 


vlains in her department, the Juniors will continue to help little Japanese chil- 
dren learn about Jesus by having a share in the Oji Kindergarten work. 
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thought that was all settled? So did I, 
but things change sometimes. In Japan, 
the government, which asked us to help 
with the day nurseries after the earth- 
quake, has become rich enough to care 
for all of them, and has told us that it 
does not need any more help. Of course 
we are sorry to give up our Oji Day Nur- 
sery and the dear little folks there. But 
we are to have a share in helping little 
Japanese children learn about Jesus, for 
we are going to have our share in the 
Oji Kindergarten. There dear little 
children go to school just as our kinder- 
garten children do, and play games and 
sing songs and learn about Jesus. Isn’t 
it fine that when one piece of work is 
done, another is ready for us? 

In Porto Rico, too, changes have been 
made in our work. The industrial work 
that Miss Williams started has come to 
be self-sustaining. That is, it pays its 
own way. Mrs. Morton was going to start 
a new kind of industrial work that would 
help girls to learn to make their own 
clothes. But Mr. Morton’s health failed, 
and they had to come home. There is no 
one to take care of that work, so we must 
drop those plans. But we are not to 
drop the Porto Rican children from our 
plans. So many people have stopped send- 
ing money for our missions that we have 
had to drop many Sunday-schools in Por- 
to Rico and Japan. Isn’t it a shame that 
we are so heedless of Jesus’ “Go ye’? 
But the Juniors are trying to keep up 
one Sunday-school. A little way from 
Salinas, we have a Sunday-school at La 
Rosadas, and that is ours. It costs sixty- 
dollars a year to keep it up, so you See 
we shall have to work harder than ever, 
for that is an added ten dollars to our 
goal. Are you going to meet it? Be sure 
to put the Junior tag on your money. 
Mrs. Powers cannot count it if you do 
not, and the amounts we have sent are 
small. 

I also talked with the members of the 
committee that is planning the programs 
for next year. They are going to give 
the Juniors some fine ones, so get ready 
to study and have a good time with them. 

Our July prayer list is short. Alice 
Elizabeth McKnight, in Sendai, will be 
nine on the fourteenth. She was born 
in the United States, though her sister 
and brother were born in Japan. 

CARRIE ROBISON. 

North Springfield, Pennsylvania. 


Our Cradle Roll 

WO societies have reported their ral- 

lies. The Madrid, Iowa, society has 
had its meeting on Sunday morning for 
several years and again had a fine meet- 
ing with the house packed. They are 
very proud of their children and think the 
whole community should be benefited by 
the messages they have to give. They 
have forty-three babies under three years 
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of age. The offering was twenty-five 
dollars. Mrs. George Hutton is the effi- 
cient superintendent. 

The rally of the Earlston Christian 
Church, Everett, Pennsylvania, was held 
June 10 at the church hour. The pro- 
gram given in the Magazine Number of 
The Herald was used with some addi- 
tions. The members who were ready for 
promotion passed through little gates and 
received their certificates of promotion. 
The mite boxes contained four dollars. 
The offering of the day was one dollar, 
making a total of five dollars. Last year 
the offering was $4.33. The present mem- 
bership is forty-nine, a gain, of thirteen 
over last year. What a fine gain. (We 
are sure they don’t think thirteen is an 
unlucky number.) Mrs. H. Floyd Steck- 
man assisted the superintendent, Mrs. A. 
H. Collins, in the rally. 

Don’t fail to report your party and be 
sure to report to your conference. 

Mrs. L. T. PROCTOR. 


Financial Report of the Woman’s 
Mission Board 


For the Month Ending June 30, 1928 
RECEIPTS 


or 
Greenville, Girls’ Guild, General 
‘un 
Ansonia, General Fund 
Franklinton Teacher 
Mina Kitamura home 
West Milton S. S. class, 
Kitamura home 
Riverdale, General Fund 
Franklinton Teacher 
Sugar Creek, General Fund 
Piqua, Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Versailles, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Crown Point, General Fund 
Junior Work 
Franklinton Teacher 
Christiansburg, Ellen 
Fund 
General Home Missions 
Campbellstown, Ellen G. Gustin 
Fund 
Shiloh Springs, 
Fund 


Mina 


G. Gustin 


Ellen G. Gustin 


Troy. General Fund 
General Home Missions 
New Jersey 
Finesville, General Fund 
Madisonville, General Fund 
Maine 
Albion, General Fund 
Mrs. S. B. Stratton, 
Northwestern Ohio 
Mrs. S. A. Caris, Mina Kitamura 
Home 
Ohio Central 
South Vienna, E, G. Gustin Fund$3.00 
Southern Woman’s Board 
General Japan Fund .... 
Iowa Western 
Madrid, General Fund 
Cradle Roll 
Mrs. A. D. Woodworth, Donation on cuts 
for stories 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts 
General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
New York Eastern 
Franklinton Dormitory 
Charleston Four Corners, General 
Fund 
Albany, General Fund 
Rural Grove, General Fund 
East Cobleskill, General Fund .... 
Hartwick, E. G. Gustin Fund .. 
Franklinton 
Porto Rico 
South Westerlo, General Fund .... 
Medway, E. G. Gustin Fund .... 
Ravena, General Fund 


$ 2. 
Gen. Fund 1.00 
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“AWAY 


DOWN 


SOUTH IN 


DIXIE” 


The Young People’s School at Elon College, North Carolina, this summer was a 
pronounced success as this group of young people and their leaders are willing 


to testify. 


They voted to make it “bigger and better’ next year and to invite 


in the Congregational young people of the Carolinas. 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Barkersville, General Fund anaes 
North Missouri 
Indian Grove, General Fund .... 
Indiana Eastern 
General Fund 
Albany, General Fund 
Eden, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Harrisville, General Fund 
General F. M. 
Hagerstown, General Fund 
Cradle Roll 


Jireh, General Fund 
Mississinnewa, General Fund .... 
Cradle Roll 
Middletown, General Fund 
Thank-offering 
Mooreland, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Millville, General Fund 
General F. M. 
New Liberty, General Fund .... 
General F. M. 
Salamonia, General Fund 
Sugar Creek, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
New York Western 
Parma and Greece, General Fund.$4.00 
York and Cumberland 
York, General Fund 
Berwick, General Fund 
Saco, General Fund 
Eel River 
Goshen, General Fund 
General H. M. 
Rev. Muraoka 
General F. M. 
Merriam, General Fund 
Merriam, Young People, Gen. Fd. 
Wakarusa, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Literature Fund 
Six Mile, General Fund 
Warren, General Fund 
Elkhart, General Fund 
Antioch, General Fund 
Linn Grove, General Fund 
Huntington, General Fund 
Majenica, General Fund 
North Manchester, Young People, 
General Fund 
Goshen, Y. W. M. S., Gen. Fund 


Illinois Central 
To Dr. Denison, expense to ral- 
lies 
Tuscola, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
General H. M. 
General F. M. 
Danville, Franklinton Teacher. . 
Hope, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
Lake Fork, General Fund 
Ellen G. Gustin Fund 
General H. M. 
General F. M. 
Bethel, General Fund 


10.00 
278.48 


Ellen G. Gustin Fund 

Bismarck, Franklinton Teacher.. 
Ohio Southern 

Fairview, General Fund 
Harwood, General Fund 

Memorial to Mrs. Burnett . 
Russellville, Franklinton Teacher 10. 00 
Hamersville, L. A., Foreign Mis- 


Conneaut, Ellen G. Gustin Fund..$ 2.70 

Conneaut, Loyal Workers Class, 
Dormitory 

McLellans Corners, General Fund a. $8 
Cradle Roll 1.55 
Thank-offering 


Total Receipts $4,565.91 


DISBURSEMENTS TO MISSIONS 


To A. W. Sparks, Home Missions 
Frontier Work 
Haverhill 
Indian Work 
Franklinton Dormitory 
Franklinton Teacher 
Franklinton 
General Home Missions 
To W. P. Minton, Foreign Missions 
$ 


499.48 


Sendai Field 

Oji Kindergarten ... 

Rev. Muraoka 

Mina Kitamura Home 

Japan General Fund 

Porto Rico 

Porto Rico Kindergarten 
LaRosadas, S. S., P. 

Mission Homes 

General Foreign Missions .... 


EMMA S. POWERS, 


General Secretary-Treasurer. 
oa | 


At the Jerusalem Conference the group 
of women delegates, numbering forty- 
two, were housed together and became 
a friendly group intent on exchanging 
views and securing information, from 
one another. Among other things they 
discussed the possibilities of co-operat- 
ing in a World Day of Prayer, and it 
was felt that such a co-operation would 
bring new bonds of unity among the 
Christian women of the world. Miss 
Helen Kim of Korea, has consented to 
prepare the Day of Prayer program for 
use around the world in 1929. 














What Is God Like? 
(Continued from page twenty-seven) 


stance. But at the infinitely minute lim- 
it of matter, we seem to have activity, 
and that activity is orderly, sane. And 
there is God. 

Yes, but you say, what is all this like? 
Let us look once more and that at our- 
selves in relation to our universe. I take 
it that you all believe you exist. You 
think you are real people and not make- 
believe. Now whence have we come? Out 
of this total process of being we have 
come. We are children of the universe. 
But we are persons. Can this universe 
which has made us persons, be less per- 
sonal than we? There is that which is 
personal in the universe—that is God. We 
are made in his image, for we come from 
him. Therefore we know he is also some- 
thing like us. God is that Fatherliness 
immanent in all being. “Nature is his 
proclamation to us of his presence.” Our 
longing for him is his calling to us. In 
absolute sincerity and honesty we wor- 
ship him. What else could we do? In 
the light of this profound relation we 
sustain to God, we can say, “God is love. 

. We love him because he first loved 
us,” 

This is the answer some of us find to 
the question, What is God like? There is 


much of his being we do not know; “for 


now we see through a glass darkly”, but 
to know what we do of him is to have 
eternal life. 

There are many who feel no need of 
different ways of thinking of God. The 
symbols of his being to which they are 
accustomed bring them into helpful rela- 
tion to him. Go on, and God bless you; 
for each must find for himself the “pat- 
terns” which make God most real to him 
and help him get a finer grip on the 
eternal. There are, however, many oth- 
ers who have found their faith growing 
cold because of their uncertainty about 
the thought-forms with which religious 
truth has been clothed. If they will turn 
from these thought-forms—these fading 
pictures of God—and with their whole 
heart come to know him, they shall find 
him, God, the Father, in their souls and 
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in his world. If from this deeper ex- 
perience of him in this vaster universe 
in which we live, we find him as others 
have, a greater God, the Church of Jesus 
will enter a new age, greater than any 
since the days of the Apostles; and the 
knowledge of God shall flood us as the 
waters cover the sea. . 


The Christian and His Money 
(Continued from page thirty-four) 


Christian boys (or girls) every day of 
our lives. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 

Lesson Material: This is Review Sun- 
day, but we are asking you not to treat 
it simply as a time for asking the titles 
of lessons, the memory verse, and noth- 
ing more. While you will naturally want 
to spend some time reviewing memory 
work (for repetition is one of the great 
laws for successful memorizing), yet you 
will want, more than that, to be sure 
your pupils have laid up in their hearts 
the Law of God; that they are ordering 
their lives aright according to his pre- 
cepts, 

If you have been following some such 
project as was outlined the first of the 
quarter, you will want to check up; see 
how far you have come, and where you 
are going. Remember you are now fin- 
ishing the first half of a six months’ 
course of an intensive study of the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘How did people, and how do peo- 
ple, learn about God?” The last half of 
these lessons will bring us through the 
days of early missions and down to the 
present day and our own problems, and 
the mission work of our own church. 
Since this is the Christian Education 
Period of our church year, you will also 
want to think of the educational side of 
the work; you will want to know, and 
help your pupils to know, how we can 
learn more and therefore do more to help 
more intelligently in the share of the 
bringing of Christ’s Kingdom which be- 
longs to the Christian Church. Let us 
not forget that one very definite way of 
helping is by having a clear-cut idea of 
the Christian’s relation to his money, and 
what he should do with it. Our church 
is handicapped now for lack of suffi- 
cient funds. Will your teaching, your 
precept, and your example help in the fu- 
ture by bringing the proper views now 
before your pupils? 

Living the Lesson: One of the ways 
this may be done will be by bringing a 
real offering of their own for the Chris- 
tian Education offering of your church. 
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A Thought for the Teacher: The silver 
and the gold are the Lord’s. Whose fault 
is it if he is offered the copper and the 
nickels instead? 


JUNIOR CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 


Living for Jesus at School. John 138: 
34, 35 

All of the worship services for this 
month have had this same topic, so there 
should be considerable helpful material 
in looking over the past lesson. Study 
your own school conditions, and be alert 
to aid the children in finding ways in 
which they, in their own school, may truly 
live for Jesus. Point to the Nazareth 
Boy, and let them draw their conclusions 
in the light of his life. 


— 


In the regions served by the six agen- 
cies of the American Bible Society cov- 
ering the West Indies, Mexico, Central 
and South America, Spanish is still the 
predominating language of the literate, 
followed by Portuguese and in a much 
smaller degree, French. And yet, not 
one of the agencies issued the Scriptures 
in less than fourteen languages and one 
of them in as many as thirty-three lan- 
guages, during 1927. 


oO 


I take it that if you want to understand 
a person, the first essential is that you 
should love him. It is the only love that 
sees into the deeps and reads the story 
in the light of God. There is a proverb 
which says that love is blind. If that 
were true, then God would have no eyes. 
Love is not blind. It has the keenest 
sight. It can read the smallest print 
without assistance. And we call it blind 
because the things we see and, seeing, 
can detect no beauty in, are to the eyes 
of love transfigured, like a window that 
reflects the sunset.—G. H. Morrison. 


oO 


It is not sufficient merely to pray for 
power. We first should have purpose, an 
object toward which power should be 
directed. No one rises to his best as long 
as he is satisfied with his second best.— 
John Andrew Holmes. 





tr 














Lads and lassies of the Christian Church at sum- 
mer school on historic Old Union Christian Col- 
lege campus, on the banks of the Wabash. 
they have a great time? 


Did 
Ask them. 
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THE HERALD OF GOSPEL LIBERTY 


The World’s Sunday-school Convention 


BY A DELEGATE FROM DAYTON 


Seated in the Shrine Civic Auditorium 
at Los Angeles, California, are over 
7,000 delegates eager expectant, when 
suddenly the buzz of conversation ceases 
and the notes of a mighty pipe organ 
make the air tremulous with a great 
volume of music. After a time its notes 
diminish to soft gentle strains, and a 
curtain eighty feet wide and forty feet 
high slowly rises and soon the vast audi- 
ence is looking on the chcir of over a 
thousand trained singers, on whose faces 
a mellow light is playing. A_ great 
volume of applause arose from the audi- 
ence and is answered by the choir. Then 
an anthem, “Now Thank We All Our 
God”, by women’s voices directed by Mrs. 
Grace Widney Mabee, inspired the audi- 
ence. But the thrill came when the chil- 
dren’s choir sang. There was nothing 
artificial but just the sweet melody that 
poured from a hundred voices. Then 
came introductions and addresses of wel- 
come and responses. First for the state, 
by Hon. C. C. Young, Governor of Cali- 
fornia. This address was able and in- 
teresting. In addition to this there were 
three others. Then came responses from 
Africa, Asia, Australia, Europe, South 
America and North America. These were 
interspersed with items of interest and 
witicism which kept the audience alert. 


& 


Wednesday night, July 11. After an 
inspiring praise service and the singing 
by the choir an anthem, “Thou God of 
All Nations”, written by Dawson Lester 
for the Convention, the President’s ad- 
dress was given by W. C. Poole of Lon- 
don, on the theme, “Thy Kingdom Come”. 
This was able and timely. In this ad- 
dress he paid a high tribute to the 
United States in regard to the Eighteenth 
Amendment, and admonished, “Don’t let 
go; hold on!” Then came a demonstra- 
tion of representatives carrying banners 
in national costumes. This was impres- 
sive and beautiful. The session closed 
with the Lord’s prayer repeated by the 
delegates in their own languages. Thus 
ended the first session. 


o, 
“ 


At nine o’clock the Convention as- 
sembled in four popular, simultaneous 
secticns for the study of the general 
theme, “Religious Education and the 
Kingdom”. Subdivisions: 1, Work Among 
Children; 2, Work Among Young People; 
3, Work Among Adults; 4, Administra- 
tive Work. This was distinctively a 
working Convention. Noted speakers 
were assigned to each group. This fea- 
ture ran through Friday and Monday 
forenoons and was of deep interest. 


In addition to the above, there were 
seven similar group conferences. The 
General Theme, “Education for Chris- 
tian World Fellowship”. These groups 
were limited to one hundred delegates, 
half of whom could be those from out- 
side the United States. These groups did 
good work and their “findings” were 
interesting and instructive. 


2, 
Xd 


The afternoon sessions were held in the 
Civic Shrine Auditorium which can seat 
ten thousand people. Amplifiers were 
installed so as to make it possible for 
all to hear. One feature of note was 
that, cf all foreigners who spoke from 
the platform, there was only one whose 
address was not given in English—and 
good English. However, one of the 
speakers from South America, said, by 
way of introduction, “After the Conven- 
tion has listened to so much good Eng- 
lish, it will be a good thing for it to 
hear some bad English.” 


°, 
“7 


Thursday afternoon the audience was 
thrilled by the children’s choirs, whose 
voices rang with sweetest melody. Chil- 
dren do not strain after the artistic 
but sing from the heart. 


* 


Short addresses were given by repre- 
sentatives of Philippine Islands, India, 
South Africa and Central Africa. ‘The 
addresses were listened to with rapt at- 
tention, especially the messages from 
Africa. 
ae 


ao 


Thursday night the thirteen hundred 
chairs in the choir loft were nearly all 
filled. From this trained choir a mighty 
volume of music arose from seven-thirty 
to eight. At this service of song, a 
Negro choir, which had taken or won 
the prize at the Hollywocd Bowl two 
years ago, sang Negro spirituals and de- 
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lighted the audience as perhaps no other 
music did. The applause given them was 
prolonged and insistent. 


o, 
“. 


One of the mountain peak addresses of 
the Convention was given Thursday night 
on “Brotherhood and the Kingdom”, by 
Miss Nannie H. Burroughs (colored) of 
Washington City. This address, whose 
sentiment was Christian throughout, re- 
ceived frequent applause. She said, 
“What we need is not more race, but 
more grace”. This was the closing ad- 
dress of the day’s program and the 
delegates left the auditorium with the 
impression that before Christ’s Kingdom 
can come in its fullness, race prejudice 
must be laid aside. 


K 
“. 


Friday was a full day. Four popular 
conferences were in session: one of chil- 
dren’s workers, one of young people, one 
of adult workers, and one of administra- 
tive workers. These were meetings of 
instruction and inquiry. In the confer- 
ence of children’s workers, a Chinese 
speaker was asked if the children took 
readily to the observance of Sunday as 
a day of rest and worship. He seemed 
a little confused and said he could not 
answer as he belonged to a Seventh Day 
Baptist Church. The question period of 
these conferences was the most interest- 
ing part, although the addresses were 
interesting and some of them were very 
informing. 


& 


Friday afternoon there were national 


and area group meetings. One’s badge 
was not enough to admit one to these 
meetings. A ticket had to be procured. 
I procured three tickets so that Mrs. 
Helfenstein and her sister, Josephine 
Craig, could attend with me. We went 
to the Temple Church, Burdette Hall, as 
a Philippine was to speak who knew 
Prof. Austin Craig, (Mrs. Helfenstein’s 
brother) and had been under his instruc- 
tion in Manila. The session was one of 
interest. In Los Angeles there has been 
organized a Philippine Church, of which 
the pastor, a native Philippino, talented, 
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The Metropolitan Summer 
School at Lakemont, July 
2-12, this summer was 
voted the “best yet” in at- 
tendance, interest, fellow- 
ship, and in the good work 
accomplished. Please note 
the smile, either expressed 
or repressed, on each face 
which is a silent buf elo- 
quent vote of approval by 
the group. 
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well educated, was introduced. His brief 
but pleasing address showed he could 
use good English and express his 
thoughts intelligently. A number of 
Philippinos spoke, after which ten or 
twelve sang their national song, which 
pleased the audience. The main address 
of this meeting was on religious educa- 
tion for the children, by Miss Avelina 
Lorenzanna of Manila, which was clear, 
able, and effectively presented. 


At the evening session whistling selec- 
tions, “Wonderful Words of Life” and 
others, were given by America’s Bird 
Whistling Chorus of Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. This was entertaining and 
seemed to please, but it was too artificial 
to be spiritually helpful in worship. At 
this session, messages from the field 
were given by delegates from China, 
Japan, and Korea. Though natives, they 
used fine English. 

& 

Dr. Luther A. Weigle, of New Haven, 
Connecticut, gave the closing address of 
the evening on, “Beginning at Jerusa- 
lem”. Thus ended a session of -unusual 


interest. 
oO 


The first cause of war lies in the hu- 
man heart—original sin, passions unre- 
strained, selfishness unbridled. The first 
element of cure is preventive hygiene of 
mind, heart, education, religion, philos- 
ophy, one and all. God over all—world 
welfare.—Henry van. Dyke. 


About Folks and Things 


(Continued from page two) 


away on July 7 after a long illness. He 
had reached almost fourscore years of 
age, and had been one of the pioneers 
both in the settlement and religious work 
of northwest Kansas. He became ac- 
quainted with the Christian Church 
through the ministry of Rev. Robert W. 
Pittman, now of Illinois, and has always 
remained an earnest Christian and a lib- 
eral supporter of the church and its in- 
terests. Rev. C. E. Huff, who sends us 
this information, says: “It is my judg- 
ment that I have never met a man who 
more closely, day by day, regulated his 
life in relation to the vital principles of 
the Christian religion than did he.” 
Rev. Thomas C. House is to begin a 
Series of evangelistic services with Union 
Church, near Evansville, Indiana, on Au- 
gust 18. The church is now without a 
pastor. It is a growing field and should 
have some one soon. New Liberty and 
Haubstadt, of that conference, will be in 
need of a pastor after the first of Sep- 
tember, as will also Bethsaida. Brother 
House, who gives us this information and 
who may be addressed at Cynthiana, In- 
diana, is to have charge this year of 
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dating the Indian evangelist, Lone Star, 
who has helped him in a number of meet- 
ings and whose work Brother House 
highly praises. He recommends this In- 
dian evangelist in the highest way and 
will be glad to correspond with any pas- 
tor regarding his services. He is espe- 
cially anxious to introduce him to Ohio 
and Indiana churches for series of two 
weeks’ meetings. 


Miss Helen R. Stearns, the author of 
the article on “The Place of Pageantry 
and Dramatics in Missionary Education” 
found in this issue, is one of our most 
highly qualified workers in religious edu- 
cation. A member of our church at 
Haverhill, Massachusetts, Miss Stearns 
graduated from Boston University, and 
for the past two years has been teach- 
ing in Elon College. We are very hap- 
py to know that Miss Stearns has been 
called to become the Supervisor of Week 
Day Religious Education of the Dayton 
Council of Religious Education, and we 
feel sure that she is splendidly fitted for 
this position. She will come to Dayton 
about September 1 and we are sure that 
she will receive a royal welcome from our 
churches and workers here. 


The “Polk Grove Basket Meeting”, at 
Lower Stillwater Church, Miami Ohio 
Conference, is always held on the second 
Sunday of August. The date falls on 
August 12 this year. It will be the one 
hundred and twelfth session, and Rev. 
Heber O’Hara, the pastor, and his people 
are looking forward to a great occasion. 
The sermon in the morning will be deliv- 
ered by Rev. C. J. Hance, of Spencer- 
ville, a former pastor for many years. 
In the afternoon an address will be de- 
livered by Dr. F. G. Coffin on “What Can 
Be Done With This Rising Generation?” 
Solo, quartet, and other music will be fur- 
nished at both services—making an unu- 
sually inviting program this year. We 
are wondering if any other basket meet- 
ing can show such a long history—one 
hundred and twelve years. We will be 
glad to hear of any that can do so. 


The Court Street Church, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, held a beautiful and im- 
pressive service on Sunday evening, July 
8, in which the new lights in the church 
auditorium were dedicated. These lights 
had been given to the church by the Elias 
Smith Pioneers in memory of Arthur 
Francis Gay, a member of the Pioneers 
who passed away a couple of years ago. 
This organization takes its name from 
the founder of The Herald of Gospel 
Liberty, which was first published in that 
city one hundred and twenty years ago. 
On the inside cover page is an appeal 
from Manager Whitelock concerning the 
120th Anniversary which should have the 
most earnest attention of our pastors and 
churches. Rev. Wilbur Parker, the pas- 
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tor at Portsmouth, having resigned, the 
church is anxious to secure a successor. 
Any minister interested may address Mr. 
Oscar Brigham, 56 Marston Avenue. 
Miss Pattie Coghill, of the Christian 
Education Department of the Southern 
Christian Convention, is conducting a 
summer vacation school at Fancy Gap, 
in the mountains of Virginia. This is 





Pastor’s 


Individual 


Communion 


No. 1300 


Consists of four crystal glasses 
or four aluminum cups, element re- 
ceptacles and glass holder of quad- 
ruple_ silver-plated hard, white 
metal; and case, 5 inches square, in 
black or khaki. 


Price, $20.00 each. 


Size 5x7 inches. Strong leather 
case, handsome blue satin lining, 
quadruple-silver plated flagon, 
quadruple plated bread or wafer 
box, six heavy based crystal glass 
tumblers. 


Price, $11.00. 


Delivery extra. 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 
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one of our home mission points in which 
the churches of the Southern Christian 
Convention have taken a leading interest 
and which is a mountain-type work that 
is greatly needed. 

On a recent Sunday evening Rev. L. E. 
Flewelling received five into the Blainie 
Church, Maine Conference. A very large 
community daily vacation Bible School is 
being conducted, the primary department 
being held in the Christian Church build- 
ing. 

Rev. O. E. Babler, a minister of the 
United Brethren Church who has been 
serving our churches at West Manchester 
and Twin Chapel while taking a course 
in the Bonebrake Theological Seminary, 
is closing his work with both the church- 
es and the seminary and returning to his 
home in Michigan. 


The Young People’s Congress of the 
Northern Kansas and Nebraska Confer- 
ence will hold its annual meeting in con- 
nection with the conference session at the 
Olive Hill Church, August 24-28. Miss 
Hattie Roe, of Superior, Nebraska, has 
been elected president of the Congress 
and will be glad to answer any corre- 
spondence and give any possible help re- 
garding the work. 

Murlin Heights, Dayton, Rev. McD. 
Howsare pastor, has made a number of 
improvements which will add much to 
both the outside and inside appearance 
of its plant. The garage has been moved, 
the ground graded, new shades and cur- 
tains secured for the Sunday-school and 
dining room, and the dining room equip- 
ment increased. Dr. Howsare is giving 
as much time to this growing pastorate 
as his work in evangelism will allow, 
and good results are manifested. 


Mr. Hermon Eldredge, of our Depart- 
ment of Christian Education, has been 
named honorary vice-president of the 
American Sunday-school Union, which 
has its headquarters at Philadelphia and 
which is the oldest Sunday-school organ- 
ization in this country. It does a vast 
deal of Sunday-school missionary work in 
communities where there are no church- 
es and publishes a line of very efficient 
Sunday-school helps for its schools and 
workers. Mr. Eldredge will represent 
the Christian Church in that most com- 
mendable organization. 

Rev. A. W. Hook and his sister have 
just returned to their home at Phone- 
ton, Ohio, after an extended trip in New 
York and the East visiting relatives and 
old-time friends. While absent, he was 
privileged to preach at Medusa, New 
York, where his brother—Rev. C. F. 
Hook—preached his last sermon just a 
few days before his death some ten years 
ago. He also visited his nephew, Rev. 
Archie H. Hook, now of Brookfield Cen- 
ter, Connecticut, but soon to take charge 
of our church at Elkhart, Indiana. While 
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Birthday Bank 


visiting a sister in New York City, Broth- 
er Hook attended some of the lectures at 
the Union Theological Seminary and met 
a number of our ministers there.. Brother 
Hook is vigorous in body and youthful 
in spirit and anxious to be back in the 
pastorate again. He will go anywhere 
that the work calls, and we hope that 
some suitable point will quickly open to 
him and the fine spirit which he will 
carry into their work. He may be ad- 
dressed at Phoneton, Ohio. 


The No-Tobacco League of America 
will hold its annual convention at Winona 
Lake, Indiana, August 27 and 28. Church- 
es and welfare organizations are invited 
to send delegates. A hearty welcome will 
be given to all who are interested in the 
solution of this vital problem. A special 
invitation has been extended to the to- 
bacconists to send a representative to 
present their side of the case. This will 
be an interesting address. Anyone de- 
siring further information will obtain it 
by writing the General Secretary, Charles 
M. Fillmore, 820 Occidental Building, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. | 

The Elon College Bulletin for July is 
given over to a program of Elon College 
Day for the Sunday-schools of the South- 
ern Christian Convention. Each Sunday- 
school of that convention is expected to 
make an offering once each quarter for 
the college. With this in view, this pro- 
gram was prepared by Miss Lucy M. 
Eldredge. It will make a most attractive 
and impressive service and no school of 
Elon area can afford to miss giving it— 
indeed, it might well be repeated many 
times. A similar program ought to be 
prepared for the schools in the other col- 
lege areas. For the sake of the schools 
as well as the college, they ought to be 
celebrating a college day every' year. 

Dr. E. A. Watkins, pastor at Walnut 
Hills, Dayton, and president of Union 
Christian College, writes us further re- 
garding the suit which the college won in 
the Knox County circuit court of Indi- 
ana, and of which we spoke last week. 
This suit had been brought for the pur- 
pose of closing the college and returning 
its funds to the original donors. Dr. Wat- 
kins’ communication comes too late for 
publication in this issue, but will appear 
next week. In it he announces that the 
college will be reopened as a Bible train- 
ing school for Christian workers, offering 
courses in preparation for Christian lead- 
ership, as ministers, Sunday-school super- 
intendents, teachers, etc. A _ trustees’ 
meeting has been called for August 7 to 
make plans for this reopening not later 
than the fall of 1929. It will be enheart- 
ening to the entire Union Christian Col- 
lege area to know that this suit has been 
won and that there are now hopes of con- 
tinuing the school in a most. useful 
capacity. 
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No. 13. Birthday Bank 


Our newest bank has polished 
aluminum top and bottom plates, 
solid aluminum posts, and is pro- 
vided with a 24%x1%% inch nickeled 
steel opening plate with strong 
lock. This obviates the necessity 
of removing corner post to empty 
contents; corner posts being per- 
manently fastened makes this bank, 
therefore, more secure than any 
other now on the market. Size, 
4x4x4 inches. 


Price, $2.15. 


Order of 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING 
ASSOCIATION 
219 South Ludlow Street 
Dayton, Ohio 











Make $60 a week and be your owr 
boss simply taking orders for my 
preg | ae! fast selling All-Weather 
Coat. orld’s biggest value—only 
$3.98. At my bargain price every man, 
“{woman, child a red-hot prospect. 
Everyone buys! Stone cleared $60: 
in 30 days, 
AMAZING NEW RAINCOAT 
Never before such a value ! 
‘This new coat is so attrac- ONLY 
tive you'd expect it to cost $3.98 
twice its price. Finely tailor- — 
ed of high-quality, guaranteed rub- 
i berized fabric. Popular style. Six 
diebeeee striking, vivid colors. Windproof, 
ptf dustproof and waterproof. 


ts ON 
i Fe NO EXPERIENCE NEEDED 


hee No capital required. I tell you 

what to do—I furnish everything 

absolutely FREE. Sample coat for demonstration af no 

cost. Spare time or full time. If $60 a week sounds good 

to you, write at once for details of my amazing new 

money-making plan. No cost or obligation. ont 
delay, wrzte today. 


C. E. COMER, Comer Mfg. Co., Dept. W-718 Dayton, Ohio 
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5. C. DEAGAN, tne: 
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7O MAKE MONEY !N SPAKE TIME 
ONAN MAR G BLUR BOMUNROLT ION OT md) 


4 
EVERY person aprospect. My orig- 
inal, quality Greeting Cards are not 
sold in stores. Sold exclusively by Rep- 
resentatives. Big money for spare 
time. Helped others for 35 years. Canteach 
you. Noinvestment. Ask for ‘New Greeting Card 
Plan.” Write today. CHARLEY C. SCHWER, 
“‘The Greeting Card Man,” Box 168, Westfield, Mass. 
































Changeable Letter Bulletin Boards 


NEW STYLE 

Illuminated me 

BULLETIN 
i. aaa [MMLND W. . cae 
first Methodist ty Sunaie Don't Fail to hear | 
Episcopal burch | BRONZE FRAME REY. sae MORGAN 
EW Eg And orning 10:45 
WELCOMES YOU. | STEEL “THE POTTER” 


li 
9:45 Church School | LETTERS Evening 7:45 


10-45 Preaching The Only The Cost of Leade 
1S 17 FUNDAMENTAL j}i Outfit Having SPECIAL MUSIC 


j Both Next Sunday RALLY DAY | 
.- an pao i} Capitals and pee \) 
pic. Fait a Small Letters 


7-30 The RISEN LORD The BEST For ry 


Good Music. Sermonettes No. 72, 10 lines 
sand = pn rannszwee || No. 71, 8 lines 


No. 75, with 3 Inch Letters No. 69, 6 lines 


Gemme To, 620 In All 


No. 74, with , 
Gothie Top, on 4 inch plates 
8 lines : 


OUTSIDE FRAME. Genuine Bronze metal, two inches wide, both front and sides. 
Bronze does not deteriorate as other metals. No cleaning or polishing necessary. 


GLASS FRONT. Best “A” quality, double thick glass. 


INNER FRAME. Instantly removable; has die punched lugs to carry the steel letter 
panels. 


THE PANELS. Made of heavy gauge steel Enameled black. We supply fifteen panels 
with the No. 72 Board. 


STEEL LETTERS, FIGURES AND PUNCTUATIONS are lithographed on 30 gauge steel, 
first with an aluminum print to prevent rust penetrating the white letter, then the white 
and the black surface are lithographed and baked, producing a high grade finished letter. 


A NEW LETTER CABINET, with metal divisions having fifty-eight compartments. 
A space for each letter, figure and punctuation. Three trays are provided with space for 
each letter, figure and punctuation. Every character faces upward in full view. No more 
scratching of surfaces. More easily handled. 


STEEL HANGERS with screws (treated to prevent rusting) accompany each outfit for 
attaching Bulletin Board to brick, stone or wood building. 


A PADLOCK WITH TWO KEYS to each board. 


GUARANTEE. We guarantee everything in connection with the material and work- 
manship in these boards. We have endeavored to make the very best board possible for 
Out-door use. 


No, 69, size 35 x31, 6 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 3 extra panels 
No, 71, size 31 x41, 8 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 4 extra panels 
No, 72, size 35 x51, 10 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 5 extra panels... 
No. 74, size 31 x51, 8 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 4 extra panels 
No, 75, size 3514x63, 10 lines, with 620 steel characters, and 5 extra panels 


EXTRAS FOR ANYONE OF ABOVE BOARDS 


Lighting Fixture complete ready to attach 
Pipe Standard ready to place on lawn 
No. 115, Tork Clock, for turning lights on and off regularly. 
Pastor’s Name and Address Card 
Set of 216 Orange Colored Steel Letters, Figures and Punctuations 

















All Prices F. 0. B. Factory. 
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Exhortation 


=| ODAY I went into the market place, 
|} And there I found a little joyless child 
—— Who had not known of laughter or of love; 
Her step had naught of childhood’s winsome grace, 
And hope was stricken from her starved face. 


Then swift my spirit cried aloud for faith 
To see God’s love in this inhuman thing, 
To read his merey where was only pain, 
To catch the impulse of his living breath 
Imprisoned in this child for life and death. 


Then quick the answer came: ‘Yours is the task; 
The call is yours to meet the cry of need; 
It is for this you hold your gift of life. 
Seek not for comfort here nor pause to ask 
For faith, but get you forth and do your task!” 
Francis M’Kinnon Morton, 
in Nashville Christian Advocate. 











